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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERRIBLE news was received on Thursday from the 
‘Balkans. Early on the morning of that day—ze., 
between 12 and 2—the King and Queen of Servia and the 
Queen’s two brothers were murdered in their Palace at Belgrade, 
and at the same time several of the Ministers were assassi- 
nated, and guards and officers loyal to the King also perished. 
The details of this wholesale butchery, which reads like a 
Palace tragedy of the Italian Renaissance, are even now not 
fully known, but it appears that the King and his wife fell 
victims to a military plot which was carefully prepared among 
the officers in the Army, supported by powerful political influ- 
ences, including those favourable to the Servian Pretender, 
Prince Karageorgevitch, and sympathised with by a large part 
of the nation, in whom hatred of the Queen, as the author of 
the King’s and the nation’s degradation, had become a passion. 
The conspirators appear to have entered the Palace about 
midnight when all was quiet, and to have demanded entrance 
at the door of the room where the King and Queen were 
sleeping. When they were refused admittance one of the 
officers blew in the. door with a dynamite cartridge. The 
King at once called for help, but when he found that was in 
vain, he put his arms round the Queen in order to protect her. 
“Tn this attitude they awaited the attack of the conspirators, 
who closed in on their victims revolver in hand and shot them 
down. They fell locked in each other’s arms.” The bodies, 
according to one account, were either thrown down or let down 
into the park below. As it was in Jezreel three thousand 
years ago, so it was at Belgrade on Thursday. Thus almost 
exactly does the history of Palace coups d'état repeat itself 
among Eastern peoples. But Queen Draga’s corpse is not to 
be treated as that of a King’s daughter, which she was not. 
The King’s body is to be buried in the Royal place of sepulture. 
The Queen and her brothers are to liein the common cemetery 
of the town. 


So ended the Obrenovitch dynasty. Whether the new King 
will be Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, who is said to have been 
already acclaimed by the troops, and who it is expected will be 
elected by the Skuptschina, which is summoned to meet imme- 
diately, remains to be seen, but all the indications point that 
way. If he is chosen, there seems little doubt that Austria 
and Russia’ will respect the election, provided always that 
civil war does not ensue, which is possible, but not likely. 
Austria and Russia have agreed to maintain, the status quo in 
the Balkans, and, consequently, for both of them the accession 
of Prince Peter or some other member of his house will be 
the line of least resistance. Neither Power would care to see 
the Servian politicians go King-hunting at this moment. We 
may hope, therefore, that the peace of Europe will not be im- 
perilled by the event, and a further source of danger added 
to the existing complications in the Balkans. 











the political situation produced by Mr. Chamberlain’s declara- 
tion of fiscal policy. On Tuesday, after Mr. Chaplin had 
concluded one of his typical orations—orations of which it 
was once cruelly said that they seemed wonderfully eloquent if 
you did not quite catch the words—Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
rose to make a speech which it is no exaggeration to say was 
not only one of the ablest and most statesmanlike ever heard 
in the House, but also one of the most effective from the 
Parliamentary point of view. It was as remarkable as a piece 
of House of Commons oratory as it was epoch-making in 
matter and occasion. After a frank and manly expression of 
regret that the tax should have been repealed, because, in 
his opinion, the vast increase in expenditure made it 
inexpedient to part with so important a source of revenue 
—a point of view most intelligible in so strong, and even 
anxious, an economist—and a warning as to the need for 
retrenchment,’ which we have dealt with elsewhere, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach went on to say that if the Ministry had repealed 
the Corn-tax because it was regarded by the farmers as con- 
taining the germ of Protection, and by others as an instru- 
ment for Colonial preference, they had grave reasons for what 
they did. 


In a vein of the finest and yet most trenchant irony Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach went on to point out that it was necessary 
to conclude that the united Cabinet in its corporate capacity 
was as opposed to preferential duties as it was when he was 
a member, when he rejected preferential duties on Colonial 
wines, and when the Government bound itself to give no 
preference to Colonial sugar. Sir Michael ended with the 
warning that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, if persisted in, would 
destroy the Unionist party as an instrument for good; and 
he therefore appealed to Mr. Chamberlain and to the Prime 
Minister to consider whether it was not their duty to refrain 
from pursuing a course which must split the party. Our 
précis does but small justice to a great speech, the force of 
which can only be understood when it is read as a whole. It 
was worthy of our best political traditions, and showed that in 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach we possess a true leader of men, 
—a man who knows his own mind, and will not be awed into 
silence by any combination of men or circumstances, how- 
ever strong. “Firm as the rock and clear as the crystal 
that adorns the rock” were words applied by the Duke of 
Argyll to Lord Hartington during the crisis out of which the 
Liberal Unionist party sprang. We may fitly apply them to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, but, in view of their original applica- 
tion, from the bottom of our hearts we say Absit omen ! 


The ,Chancellor of the Exchequer, who also spoke in the 
debate, afforded to his country an equally remarkable example 
of that independence of mind, fidelity of purpose, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice self-interest to principle which have so often 
distinguished British statesmen. It would, indeed, be impos- 
sible'to imagine any “straighter running” than he has shown 
the nation at this crisis. And let the country remember the 
difficulties of Mr. Ritchie’s position. Mr. Ritchie has not 
occupied for more than some nine months that high position 
in the inner governing circle which it is the ambition of all 
British statesmen to occupy. A man less brave and less 
sincere might have yielded to the temptation to remain silent, 
and to follow the Prime Minister in refusing to oppose the most 
powerful personality in the Cabinet. Yet Mr. Ritchie, though 
admittedly not a fighting man by instinct, faced the situation, 
not with any rhetorical flourishes, but quite simply and 
sincerely. The most important portion of his speech on 
Tuesday night was his declaration that he should be surprised 





if inquiry should show any means of carrying out Mr. Cham- 
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berlain’s policy. “I avow myself a convinced Free-trader,’ 
said Mr. Ritchie, and he added that he could not be a party 
to a policy which he believed would be detrimental both to 
this country and to the Colonies. We cannot, unfortunately, 
give any abstract of Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, but must 
notice the admirable contribution to the debate made by Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Here, 
again, was a Minister of but a few weeks old prepared to take 
all the consequences of emphasising the Free-trade position 
in the face of Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on that position, and 
Mr. Balfour’s acquiescence in such an attack. 


On Wednesday, after Mr. Arthur Lee had avowed himself a 
Fair-trader, and boldly declared that he chiefly objected to the 
repeal of the Corn-tax because he was an ardent believer in 
the greater policy which it foreshadowed, Mr. Asquith took 
full advantage of the openings which the undecided conduct 
of the Government had given him. Were we to say in regard 
to the Corn-tax Resurgam or Requiescat ? Turning to the two 
voices that have come from the Ministry, Mr. Asquith insisted, 
and, as wethink, with soundness, that the question of Free-trade 
and Protection was not one on which Ministers could not only 
not entertain views diametrically opposed, but even become, as 
one of them threatened, active propagandists of such views. 
Sir Edward Grey was also very contemptuous, as from the 
party point of view he hada right to be, as to the position of the 
Government. Was one section of the Ministry to sit assert- 
ing their belief in Free-trade, while another section was 
parading Free-trade up and down the country with a halter 
round its neck? As to the alleged inquiry of the Colonial 
Secretary, he said with great point, “It is not an inquiry; it 
is a crusade.” This is indeed an essential point, and one which 
it is strange to see so entirely ignored by Mr. Balfour. In 
theory the party may, no doubt, agree not to act, but merely 
to discuss. But a crusade such as Mr. Chamberlain promises 
is an act. To parody Tennyson, “the fallacy that stirs a 
nation’s heart is in itself a deed.” You may call a campaign 
against Free-trade discussion, but it is in fact an attempt to 
destroy the principle on which the national welfare is founded. 





Mr. Balfour’s speech was, of course, the great speech of the 
evening, and was awaited with the utmost eagerness. Need- 
less to say, it was a masterpiece of dialectical skill, but even 
Mr. Balfour’s subtle brain and passionate desire to prevent 
the spreading of the split within his Government could not 
really make it seem right or reasonable that he, the Prime 
Minister, should have no settled convictions on a question 
which has been so repeatedly before the country as that of 
Free-trade and Protection, whether naked, or disguised as a 
plan for uniting the Empire under a system of preferential 
duties. After avery clever defence of the Government for 
taking off the Corn-tax, Mr. Balfour dealt with the problem 
of Ministerial responsibility. What was wanted was common 
action and common responsibility. No one asked for 
uniformity of speech. “In any Cabinet of any Government, 
if a member does not think he is justified in giving in his 
resignation, he is responsible for the common action of the 
Government of which he forms a part.” Mr. Balfour, 
having next disposed to his own satisfaction of the 
notion that he was allowing an impossible latitude in 
his Cabinet, went on to protest that there was nothing 
humiliating in the position he had assumed in regard to 
the issues raised by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour then 
proceeded in effect to describe himself as a Prime Minister 
confronted with the possibility of great changes, as were 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. But instead, like them, 
of examining the new problem in secrecy and silence, he was 
determined to conduct the investigation in the full light of 
day. He would, said Mr. Balfour, be guilty of a breach of 
duty if he were to profess a settled conviction where no con- 
viction existed. On Mr. Chamberlain’s project he in effect 
declared that he had no settled convictions. 


Though Mr. Balfour’s language is naturally so alarming to 
Free-traders, we are by no means sure that it indicates that 
Mr. Balfour will necessarily end in inteliectual agreement 
with Mr. Chamberlain. He likes to dance on the edge of the 
precipice, but he has a sure foot, and quite conceivably he will 
not fall over himself, though his perilous example may be the 





tellectual pleasure, Mr. Balfour was obviously most anxi 

to allow My. Chamberlain’s project to split the it a pee 
up the Cabinet. Mr. Balfour’s speech was before everything the 
speech of a man determined to keep his team together, In 
this we sympathise, but we cannot ignore the fact that Mr 
Balfour, while intent on keeping in touch with Mr. Chamber. 
lain, is running the risk of losing a vast deal of Unionist 
support in the country. As we have explained elsewhere 
the license accorded to Mr. Chamberlain has already made it 
necessary for the Free-trade Unionists to begin discussing the 
best way of meeting Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist crusade 
with a counter-crusade. Of course it is possible that even at 
the eleventh hour Mr. Chamberlain may realise that his 
schemes cannot win that universal acceptance among Unionists 
which would alone make them possible, and may drop the 
whole project. If he does not, there is only one course left 
open to Unionist Free-traders,—to organise and prepare for a 
fierce inter-party struggle. 


After Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had spoken, the 
division was taken, and Mr. Chaplin’s amendment was beaten 
by 396 votes (424 to 28). In other words, only twenty-eight 
Unionists could be found to vote against what is, after all, one of 
the most uncompromising Free-trade Budgets ever presented 
to the House,—a Budget which in one sense must be regarded 
as a special challenge to Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes. That 
is surely an omen the effect of which will not be lost on 
the country. If only twenty-eight Members can be got to 
object to throwing away the instrument of a tax on food which 
is declared to be essential to a system of preference for the 
Colonies and fiscal retaliation, there cannot be any very deep 
and strong enthusiasm for the new Protection. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the situation in the Unionist 
party created by Mr. Chamberlain’s action, and will only say 
here that though a split has not yet actually taken place in the 
party, and will not take place unless the other side in 
the controversy proceed to action—any active campaign of 
instruction and conversion by the Protectionists would, of 
course, be action—the situation is most serious. The leaders 
of the Unionist and Imperialist Free-traders are anxious above 
all things to preserve the intégrity of the party, and will not 
hesitate to make any personal sacrifice to secure that end. A 
sacrifice of principle they will not and cannot make, because 
they believe the whole future of the party as an instru- 
ment for promoting the welfare of the nation and the 
Empire to depend on its being pledged to a policy of Free- 
trade and opposed to a policy of Protection. If, therefore, 
Mr. Chamberlain or his allies insist on attempting to conduct 
what will in fact, whatever its name, be a Protectionist 
campaign, the Unionist Free-traders will meet such action at 
all points with an organisation in the interests of Free-trade. 
That Mr. Chamberlain and his followers will refuse in the 
end to accept the responsibility for such action we still hope 
against hope. If, however, they do accept it, and cast down 
the challenge, they may rest assured that the Unionist Free. 
traders will take it up, and will spare no sacrifice to defend 
principles which they believe are as vital to the welfare of the 
party as of the Empire. 


The able Berlin correspondent of the Times is rather 
despondent as to the result of the German elections, which 
will be announced before the end of June. He thinks the 
Radicals will suffer, and indeed all Liberal parties except the 
Social Democrats, and that the Clerical Centre will lose the 
Polish vote, the Poles being indignant at the apathy of their co- 
religionists in face of anti-Polish legislation. He says the 
monstrous inequalities between voting districts deprive the 
returns of all reality as indications of popular opinion, and is 
inclined to doubt whether Germans as a whole care greatly 
about the suffrage. In the election of 1898, out of 11,441,000 
voters only 7,752,000 availed themselves of their privilege, and 
they voted rather for groups like the Centre than for Con- 
servatives or Liberals. There are no less than nine such 
groups in a House of 397 Members, the largest being the 
Clerical Centre, which has 105 representatives, or nearly a 
fourth of the whole. The subjects which really excite fervour 
are rather religious or economic than political, the majority 
probably recognising that on all others the Emperor intends 





cause of many casualties to others. And apart from this in- 
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The French are availing themselves of “the enchanted 
armour of science” in their punitive expedition against the 
tribesmen of Figuig. They are using mélinite shells instead 

of the Foreign Legion. General O’Connor attacked Zenaga, 

the principal town of the oasis, on June 8th. The population 
numbers ten thousand, and the place was full of life, the 
inhabitants being remarkable as artisans, and the place itself 

g religious centre for the Sahara; but early in the morning 
the French opened fire, and by 11 am. Zenaga, which is 
principally built of mud and wood, was a heap of ruins. The 
inhabitants fled to other villages or to the hills, and the 
General waited calmly for submission. The heads of clans 
accordingly came in and proffered submission, whereupon the 
General made them a speech. He told them that France did 
not desire to destroy their authority, and had indeed built a 
yailway to their frontier in order to enrich them ; but they had 
become robbers, and that could not be borne. They must live 
as traders, must accept his terms within twenty-four hours, and 
then all would be well. If the clansmen are really cowed, this 
would be a most satisfactory end to the expedition; but it is 
noteworthy that the telegrams, though eloquent on General 
O'Connor's success, contain no word as to the terms to be 


accepted. 


We fear the proposal of Sir Horace Rumbold for arresting 
massacres of Jews will not do much towards preventing them. 
The veteran diplomatist in a letter to the Times last Saturday 
suggests that the Pope should issue a formal declaration that 
the Jews have never committed the ritual murders attributed 
tothem, and that “the kindly and high-minded ruler of Russia” 
should be moved to give his subjects a similar assurance. He 
admits, however, that when in Austria he influenced the 
Nuncio in this direction the Vatican did not respond; and we 
greatly doubt if the Czar will believe that he can remove so 
rooted a prejudice. The best protection for the Jews in 
Russia, Roumania, and even in Austria would be to inform 
the officials that Jews must be protected for reasons of State 
or of high finance, and that if they were murdered the dis- 
missal of those responsible for order would inevitably follow. 
Their danger, which is in places just now extreme, does not, 
however, proceed from the Sovereigns, but from the desire of 
the bureaucracy that they should be compelled to fly. Nobody, 
not even M. de Plehve, desires to kill them; but they are 
deprived of protection in order that the consequent danger to 
their property may induce them to emigrate. It is the old 
Spanish policy of wholesale expulsion carried out through 

mobs instead of officers of the State. The Spaniards did not 
care to appear civilised; the Russian and Roumanian bureau- 
cracy do. 


An interviewer in the service of the Parisian journal 
La Patrie has extracted from M. de Witte, Finance Minister 
of Russia, a somewhat important statement. Russia, it is 
clear, regards the proposed Baghdad Railway with great 
distrust, and would like to see Europe thwart the project. 
It will, says M. de Witte, be dangerous to England, who will 
in war-time lose much of the advantage she obtains from the 
possession of Egypt. The money, he continues, must come 
from French and English capitalists, who will require 
guarantees, and Turkish Customs, which will be the security, 
must be increased. That cannot be done without the consent of 
Europe. The Triple Alliance will consent; but will France, 
Great Britain, and Russia? Russia certainly will not, and 
the final result will be that the railroad will be left half 
built and the capitalists will lose their money. M.de Witte 
advised his interviewer to inform his people of those facts, and 
warn them not to invest their savings in such a scheme; and 
it is noteworthy that the French Government has already put 
afresh spoke in its wheel. It has demanded, if the project 
goes forward, that France shall be placed on full equality with 
any other Power,—a condition which Germany will not grant. 
The total result of all that has occurred is that the project 
wil] ne suspended, at all events for the present. 


The people of the United States are not in favour with 
Nature just at present. Scarcely a day passes without a 
report of some considerable disaster, and two of them—the 
forest fires on the border of Canada, and the floods in the 
Mississippi—have been on a prodigious scale. One does not 


together must have involved a loss of many millions, especially 
if we reckon the expenditure of labour in saving the cities, 
notably St. Louis. The fires, though not the floods, have 
extended to Canada, and have devastated whole counties, 
sweeping away flourishing townships as if they were littlefarms. 
We are perpetually grumbling at our climate, but Nature, 
which refuses us many things, is always on serious matters 
benign. Our tornadoes sweep away hayricks, our earthquakes 
stop clocks, and our fires spare cities, and seem enormous 
chiefly to insurance offices. Months of continuous drought 
are nearly unknown, and our greatest natural danger is that 
the increase of our population may one day overtax our water- 
supply. Even that we may meet by making our schemes of 
water-storage larger and more scientific. 


The latest news from Macedonia is that the Sultan has 
accepted the overtures of the Prince of Bulgaria, and has 
ordered the release of great numbers of Bulgarian prisoners. 
That is probably true, as is also the statement that the insur- 
gents, in anxiety about their harvests, are returning to their 
villages. The condition of Macedonia is nevertheless 
deplorable. Nothing is settled, the troops cannot be with- 
drawn, and as they are compelled to live in part on the 
country, occasions of conflict between villagers and soldiers 
are innumerable. Whenever they occur, the instinct of the 
Asiatic troops is to secure obedience by massacre, and it is 
only occasionally that their officers, who are ordered to 
respect the sentimentalities of Europe, can hold them in. 
One correspondent on the spot, it should be noted, maintains 
that the Turks cannot invade Bulgaria, for the Bulgarian 
Army, though it might not be equal toa battle in the open, 
can, and will, successfully defend the passes. 


The Times correspondent at Pekin sends an account of a 
great fire there which consumed the offices of the Board 
of Revenue. Every effort was made to suppress the 
flames; but there were no scientific appliances, the citizens 
relied on beating gongs and drums, and it was only by the 
exertions of the Legation Guards that the calamity was pre- 
vented from becoming most serious. The wonder is that Asiatic 
cities, which are always full of wooden houses, mat huts, and 
narrow lanes, escape total destruction for such long periods. 
The thronged quarters of Pekin, Canton, Calcutta, Cairo, and 
Constantinople ought to have been burned to the ground 
long ago; but though serious fires occasionally break 
out, they always escape total destruction. Calcutta, for 
example, where the native quarter is as combustible as a hay- 
stack, has endured ever since it was founded by Job Charnock. 
The reason seems to be that the congested quarters are always 
thronged, and that the imperfection of the materials makes it 
easy, if a fire becomes serious, to clear away large spaces. 
Asiatic cities, however, need Haussmanns very much. 


The German Emperor attended the singing competition at 
Frankfurt last week, and at the close of the proceedings on 
Saturday addressed the leaders of the various competing 
choirs. The point of his speech was a plea for greater 
simplicity and for the abandonment of pretentious and elaborate 
modern compositions. These competitions had been instituted 
to promote the study of folk-songs and simple choruses, which 
had been conspicuous by their absence from the programme. 
He accordingly intended to have acollection made of German, 
Austrian, and Swiss national songs for the use of all choral 
societies, and a memorandum by the judges was read con- 
firming his views. Musical talent, he went on, existed in a 
high degree among the population, but it must be given the 
opportunity of expressing itself in simple harmonies. By 
cultivating national songs the choral societies would give an 
impetus to patriotism, and would help to strengthen the 
bonds which should bind all Germans together. Personally, 
we distrust the direct intervention of Sovereigns in the 
domain of art, no matter how excellent their advice or their in, 
tentions may be. It is, however, worth recording that in the 
opinion of so acute an observer as the late Anton Rubinstein 
the countries who have most national music achieve least in 
the higher walks of the art. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

HE Unionist Free-traders have won the first round in 
the fight against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. That 
is, a Free-trade Budget, a Budget which not only frees the 
food of the people from taxation, but which also strikes 
out of the hands of the advocates of Protection and prefer- 
ential tariffs based on taxes on food, their most formidable 
weapon, has been carried by a Unionist Government with 
only thirty Unionist dissentients. But though they 
have won the first round, and though all the signs point 
to the inability of the advocates of preferential duties to 
make any real impression on the mass of the people, the 
Imperialist Free-traders would be foolish beyond words 
if they did not make every preparation to maintain the 
integrity of their position. Mr. Chamberlain and his sup- 
porters may have failed to carry the position with a 
rush as they hoped, but they will not “stay beaten” if 
they can possibly help it. We may feel sure that they 
will at once begin to “educate” public opinion. Needless 
to say, we do not blame them. Considering the 
views expressed by Mr. Chamberlain, and his un- 
doubted sincerity in the matter, he would, from 
his point of view, be playing a cowardly and unpatriotic 
part if he did not do his best to use the discussion and 
inquiry which are to take place in order to further his 
projects. It is possible that for the moment he may 
think himself personally bound to keep quiet and not 
to engage in the struggle. But such a resolve, even 
if formed, cannot in the nature of things last. He can- 
not conceal his own views, for he has expressed them; 
and having expressed them, unless, of course, he with- 
draws from his position, he cannot pretend that it would 
be disagreeable to him if his supporters were to try 
to convert the country. But if once they begin such a 
campaign he is sure, directly or indirectly, and whatever 
may be his present intentions of reticence, to be drawn 
into the struggle. We may take it, then, that, short of a 
miracle, we shall almost at once be face to face with a political 
movement in the country which may be an inquiry in name, 
but which in fact will be a proselytising campaign in the 
interests of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. But that being 
so, the Free-traders of the Unionist and Imperialist party 
must organise, and must be prepared to meet a Protectionist 
with a Free-trade campaign. They must not be the first 
to strike, for on them must not fall the blame of breaking 
up the Unionist party. If, however, the other side begin 
to work and to act, no matter how indirectly, they must 
‘act too. The first duty of Unionist Free-traders, then, 
must be to prepare,to arm, and so to get ready an 
organisation. Possibly it may never be necessary to use 
that organisation—and we sincerely trust that it may not 
be—but the batteries must be ready to unlimber and open 

fire the moment the necessity arises. 

So much for the positive action required at the 
present moment. But negative action is also required. 
Free-trade Unionists, collectively and individually, must 
insist that the existing Unionist political organisations, 
both central and local, shall not be used in any way 
by either section. That is, Unionist Free-traders must 
insist that the central Conservative and central Liberal 
Unionist organisations shall not take sidesin the controversy, 
—shall not, for example, circulate literature advocating 
preferential tariffs. Again, in the constituencies the Free- 
trade members of local Unionist organisations must insist 
that those organisations shall remain neutral. If this 
can be achieved, as we believe it can, a great deal will 
have been done to prevent a split in the party, or 
rather to prevent the opening of a wound that cannot 
be healed. Rival ad hoc organisations may conceivably 
fight the matter out inside the party without destroy- 





ing it, provided that the official party organisations are 
not tampered with by either section. The natural impulse 
of the able officials who control the great central organisa- | 
tions will, we feel sure, be in favour of maintaining a, 
strictly neutral attitude. Their instinct will be to protect 

their machinery from destruction, and they will in this _ 
have the support of all prudent and far-seeing men what- | 
ever their actual views. No responsible people will want to | 
see the organisations smashed, and therefore only firmness is 


As to the duty of the Free-traders. within the Govern. 


ment, we can only repeat this week what we said last. ‘The; 
duty is to remain in the Government, and to hold the Free 
trade fort. They,as Free-traders, have no possible excuse f 
leaving an Administration which, judged by its acts, ig . 
sound on Free-trade as any Administration that has a. 
in power these fifty years. We do not profess to si 
Cabinet secrets, busit is obvious from the procession of events 
that the majority of the Cabinet are in favour of Free-trade 
If this were not the case, it is clear that they would have 
retained the Corn-tax, or, rather, would have welded on 
to it Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of preferential tariffs 
Had the majority of the Cabinet believed in that polic 
they could not possibly have thrown away the Lai ag 
ment for differentiation which they had already in their 
hands, and have consented to an uncompromisingly 
Free-trade and anti-preferential-tariff Budget, for such 
it is. In a word, there is no excuse for Free-traders 
leaving a Free-trade Cabinet. As long, too, as the 
Cabinet remains intact, it is always possible that Mr 
Chamberlain may some day announce that he realises that 
the British elector will not reconsider his attitude towards 
Free-trade, and that it is therefore his duty as a practica] 
and patriotic statesman not to distract the public mind b 
any further attempts to propagate an infructuous idea, 


There remains the attitude of the Prime Minister to be 
considered. We confess that to ourselves it is not a little 
painful to see Mr. Balfour attempting to take the via media 
on this question, for we feel sure that in the end he will find 
such an attitude impossible for a man of his integrity of 
purpose and absolute rectitude of intention. The play of 
forces will soon necessitate an absolute declaration from 
him as to which side he means to take. Every hour that 
the controversy lasts the issue must more and more become 
purely one of Protection versus Free-trade. All the signs 
already point that way, and already the discussion in the 
newspapers is almost solely on the respective merits of Free- 
trade and Protection. But when Mr. Balfour is thus forced 
to make his selection we dread his finding that he has 
missed the essential function of a leader of men and of a 
great patriot, which is to lead the nation on all capital issues, 
We should deeply regret the loss of prestige that must ensue 
to Mr. Balfour, for he is a statesman whom we honour 
and respect in spite of our differences of opinion. Is it, 
we wonder, too late to remind him of this aspect of the 
matter, and to ask him even now to review his attitude, 
and to remember that his business is to lead, not to follow, 
—to decide, not to halt and balance between two conflicting 
views? ‘“ Your fathers led our fathers at Crecy and at 
Agincourt ; why won’t you lead us now?” said a great 
Free-trader in the past to the Young England party. 
Would that the Unionists who think as we do might say, 
and say with effect, to Mr. Balfour: “ You led us and 
cheered us with no uncertain voice against Home-rule, and 
helped to save the Union then; why won't you lead us now 


in the work of saving the Unionist Party from disruption ?” 





THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE. 


E have dealt elsewhere with the chief issues raised 

by the speech of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, whose 

return to active work in Parliament we hail as of the best 
possible omen for the national health and wealth. Here 
we wish to dwell on the important and significant 
expressions used by Sir Michael Hicks Beach as to 
the growth of national expenditure, and upon the need for 
the closest exainination of that expenditure, especially in 
the case of the Army Estimates. The words used by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach are so full of meaning, and so much 
in need of endorsement by all who care for the national 
welfare, that we shall make no apology for quoting them 
at length. After speaking of the immense increase of 
expenditure, and so of taxation, even on a peace basis, Sir 
Michael continued :—“I have been glad to see that there 
has been in this House, in the course of this Session while 
I was absent, a very strong evidence of a desire, not only 
on the other side of the House, but on this side also, to 
reduce that part of the expenditure in which, to my mind, 
our money is worst spent—namely, our Army expenditure; 
and I was still more glad to find in the Budget speech of 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


required by the Free-trade section of the party to prevent | a promise of considerable reduction in the Army expendi- 


a state of things so deplorable. 





ture in the course of the next year or two. But I 
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———e—eer . 
hope the attention of my right hon. friend will be 
directed to checking the increase of expenditure in 
other directions also. I will venture to add that I 
hope that this may be a subject of consideration not to 
my right hon. friend alone, It is impossible for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whatever his ability, what- 
ever his desire for economy, really to check the expenditure 
of this country unless he has the active, the firm, and the 
continuous support of the Prime Minister of the day. 
Now I appeal to my right hon. friend the Prime Minister. 
The Estimates for this year have shown an increase which 
js not justified by anything within my knowledge. But 
my right hon. friend, as we all know, was occupied with a 
most laborious legislative task in the latter part of last 
year. I appeal to my right hon. friend to look into this 
matter of the increase of the annual normal expenditure of 
the country for himself this autumn. [I trust that, even 
before this debate has closed, my right hon. friend may be 
able to tell us that he has already done so, and that he is 
able to say that in his opinion the great growth in the 
annual expenditure which has taken place within the last 
few years can be stopped, and that he is determined to 
stop it.” 
It will be seen that in this striking declaration of fiscal 
principles Sir Michael Hicks Beach makes two points on 
which we have again and again insisted in these columns. 
The first is, in effect, that we are not getting value for our 
money in the case of the Army, and that we could obtain 
under a better and more carefully adjusted system, not 
only as much, but greater efficiency at a less cost than at 
present. The second point is that it is impossible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to check expenditure unless 
he has the active, the firm, and the continuous support of the 
Prime Minister, or, as we prefer to put it, unless the Treasury 
and the headship of the Government are connected so closely 
that the man who calls the tune and the man who pays the 
piper speak with the same voice,—as they did in the time 
of Mr. Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Gladstone. We 
desire to deal with both these points, but we will take the 
second first. We dare assert with absolute confidence that 
the business of the State cannot go properly forward, and 
that our affairs as a nation cannot be properly managed, 
unless the supreme control of the Government is in the hands 
of the man who is also directly responsible for the national 
finances. If, as of late years has unfortunately been the case, 
the Treasury merely becomes an important Department of 
State, and not caput civitatis, as it ought to be, want of 
efficiency coupled with financial dissipation are as certain to 
follow as night follows day. We say this quite as much 
in the general interests of soundness and efficiency of ad- 
ministration as of the Treasury. When finance and the 
supreme control of policy are dissociated, you get policies 
chosen without a due regard to their cost, and so policies 
which ultimately cannot be carried out properly,—for in 
the end, say what we will, the financial aspects of any 
policy will assert themselves and will dominate the situation. 
Again, when policy and financial control are dissociated, 
you are liable to get expenditure arbitrarily reduced on 
matters which seem of secondary importance though really 
vital, but in regard to which the Treasury view, though 
in essentials wrong and uninstructed, has been allowed to 
prevail. Policy, in truth, is largely a question of price. 
Before a policy is adopted it is essential to work out 
the cost in all its details. If it is once adopted, the cost 
of those details must, however, be incurred be they never so 
great. But when the Treasury and the supreme con- 
trolling power are in water-tight compartments it often 
happens that a policy is adopted and carried out in great 
things, while in the apparently small things the money is not 
provided. For example, the Government adopted a certain 
policy in Somaliland, but it did not, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, insist that, the policy having been adopted, 
money should be provided for the large military prepara- 
tions which would have rendered it, humanly speaking, 
certain of success. As has happened again and again, we 
fixed on the policy in the abstract, and then as much money 
as possible, but not as much money as was really necessary, 
was wrung out of the Treasury for the purpose of giving 
effect to the policy. But it is no good to indicate a Constitu- 
tional danger without proposing a remedy. How are we 
to bring the control of the Treasury and the supreme 
control of policy together? Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
proposes that it should be accomplished by the Prime 








Minister diligently examining the fiscal situation for 
himself. That would no doubt do much; but we should 
prefer a still closer connection if possible. When the Prime 
Minister is also Chancellor of the Exchequer we have, 
in our opinion, the ideal arrangement. We shall be told, 
of course, that the Prime Minister is too busy as it is, and 
that the notion of putting more work on his shoulders 
is preposterous. We are not convinced. We have no doubt 
that the Prime Minister at present has every minute occu- 
pied. Wehave also no doubt that a great deal of his time 
is wasted. If he were also Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would not have to do more—because physically he could 
not—but merely different things. He would, that is, be 
forced to devolve the consideration and decision of minor 
matters on subordinates. At present, again, a great deal 
of the Prime Minister’s time is understood to be taken up 
in adjusting, not, of course, disputes, but differences of 
view between the Treasury and other Departments. If 
he dealt directly as the head of the Treasury with these 
matters, he would save time and labour. He would also 
be automatically brought into constant touch with 
all the great Departments, and so be associated in 
their work. At present the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may know more about the working of the Departments 
than does the Prime Minister; but that knowledge is com- 
paratively useless to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
since not he but the Prime Minister is the head of the 
Administration. If, however, the opinion should prevail 
that there can be no return to the system of Pitt and 
Gladstone, we hold that the Prime Minister should 
at any rate assert the Treasury side of his office, 
and be in fact as well as in name First Lord of the 
Treasury, and should exercise a special influence in all 
Treasury matters. It was undoubtedly owing to the fact 
that the Treasury in the modern State is the origin of 
power that the office of First Lord of the Treasury came to 
be looked on as the one which should naturally be held by 
the Prime Minister. Our ancestors realised, in other 
words, that he who controlled the purse should also possess 
the supreme and final controlling power in the State. We 
held, then, that until we manage once again to associate 
the office of Prime Minister closely and directly with 
Treasury control we shall fail to obtain a really satis- 
factory conduct of national affairs. At present the 
Treasury has enough power to prevent a policy being 
effective, but not enough to prevent waste and muddle 
in the disposition of the national resources. After all, 
Henry VII.’s formula was not a bad one. All Ireland, he 
was told, could not rule the Earl of Desmond. Then, 
said the King, the Earl shall rule all Ireland. We are 
always being told that all the Departments cannot rule the 
Treasury. ‘Then let the Treasury rule all the Departments, 
and accept the full responsibility for the power which it 
in effect already exercises. 

On the question of the infructuousness of our Army 
expenditure we have often written. We are not getting 
our full value for Army expenditure, and we shall not 
get it unless we deal with the Army, not by patching 
it, but by reforming it fundamentally. At present 
when we make an improvement we simply apply it like a 

atch. We get, and pay for, the improvement, but we 
eave all the old and useless things which the improvement 
is meant to supersede just as they were. ‘The only plan 
that will produce results such as the nation demands is 
to reconsider the military needs of the Empire de novo. 
If we do that, we shall find that the Army which we need 
is something very different from the Army which we have 
got, and something which can be supplied at far less cost. 
It is necessary, absolutely necessary, in order to garrison 
India and the rest of the Empire, to produce a very 
expensive type of Regular soldier. Instead, however, of 
limiting the use of this expensive type of soldier to the 
areas where he is required, and providing for home defence 
by some form of ‘Militia or halt-civilian soldier, we insist 
on using the Regular soldiers, or Imperial police, also for 
home defence. That, of course, is only one instance 
of the way in which inappropriate organisation leads us 
into unnecessary expense. Plenty of other examples 
could be quoted. At the present moment, however, 
all we wish to insist on is that we do not now get value 
for our money, and that we ought to reconsider our 
Army system on entirely new lines, and not to oscillate 
between foolish lavishness and foolish economy. We have 
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had a period of foolish lavishness. In the natural course 
of events, we shall now proceed to a system of foolish 
economy. We shall not look the facts in the face, but 
shall simply lop off so many expensive items from the 
Army as we lop boughs off a tree. It is this process we 
desire, above all things, to avoid. We want our economies 
to be as reasonable and well thought out as new expendi- 
ture always should be, but, alas! very seldom is. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


HE majority of leading French Republicans doubt if 
the separation of Church and State can any longer 
be delayed. They are convinced that the Roman Church, 
in spite of the remarkable moderation of the Pope, is work- 
ing actively against the Republic; they are strongly pressed 
by their own extremists, who represent the great body of 
urban workmen; and they know, or think they know, 
that they have at last a majority of Anti-Clerics in both 
Chambers. They intend, therefore, to push the question to 
an issue, and either under M. Combes, or if he shrinks, as 
is probable, from the task, under M. Clémenceau, to 
“denounce the Concordat,” and allow the Church to go in 
future free, while the State is relieved of all concern with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and all responsibility for ecclesiastical 
appointments, which the Church will, of course, manage as 
it pleases. They have no doubt that their electors will in 
the main agree with them ; but they area little afraid both 
of the desire for the due performance of religious offices 
which is still strong among the peasantry, and of the anger 
with which Normans, Bretons, and indeed the whole body of 
country folk, will learn that they are henceforward to pay 
for themselves for any religious teaching or any religious 
ceremonials they may desire. The French peasant is the most 
economical of mankind, he has not been accustomed for ages 
directly to pay his priesthood, and he will undoubtedly regard 
the obligation as a new tax. A good many of the Repub- 
licans also, we fancy, though they will not admit it, feel 
some pity for the country curés, and are not quite assured 
that in starving them they may not be sowing the seeds of 
future and violent reaction. If they were inspired by faith 
in a new and rival creed, they would doubtless disregard 
these objections ; but they have no faith of the kind, and 
indeed no idea that there can be, in France at least, any 
alternative to Roman Catholicism in its strictest clerical 
form. 

A compromise, therefore, is sought by many moderate 
minds; and a very carefully thought out plan devised by 
M. Yves Guyot, a publicist and politician of eminence, 
known here by his efforts to check the tide of anti-British 
feeling, has, we believe, met with a considerable measure 
of attention. M. Guyot’s proposal is to abolish the 
Budget of Public Worship, denounce the Concordat, 
and set the Church wholly free from the control 
of the central Government, “the civil State” which 
every Frenchman reverences in his heart as semi-divine, 
by a vast measure of decentralisation. There will be no 
allowance paid by the State for public worship as such, 
and consequently no central control over public worship ; 
but the State will assign in perpetuity to each commune 
a sum equal to the amount at present paid within it under 
the Concordat for religious ends. If the commune chooses 
to expend that sum in paying a curé and supporting 
public worship, it may do so; but if not, it may use the 
money for ordinary communal purposes. It is expressly 
provided, however, that no commune shall by a contract 
with the priest bar its own right of reducing or suppress- 
ing his salary, or shall create on his part any claim to 
compensation for dismissal]. All clerical edifices, except 
Cathedrals and others of importance, will at the same 
time remain the property of the communes, which may 
employ them at their own discretion, even if that discretion 
should induce them to secularise the buildings completely. 
The “pious” communes, therefore, will retain their 
churches, and pay their pastors out of the State grant, while 
the “ impious ” communes will not, the State standing by as 
indifferent and impartial as if all the money were raised 
by public subscription. The Bishops will be supported by 
the same method, expanded to the limits of the diocese, 
which by vote of a majority of communes may refuse to 
pay for them or their establishments any longer. 

The scheme is a very able one in many ways, for it does 





divorce “the civil State” from the Church, and it may 
meet with considerable acceptance among the people, whose 
power of selecting their priest, of rejecting their priest, 
and of iaterfering in Church affairs generally is very con. 
siderably enhanced. Each commune can in fact, if so in. 
clined, stop its priest’s salary until he is replaced by a more 
acceptable substitute, or inflict upon him a severe punish. 
ment for unpopular conduct by reducing his stipend. It 
is probable that the peasantry greatly desire this authority 
and they may for the sake of it pass over other and less 
acceptable features of the proposal, especially the fierce re. 
ligious dissensions which it is sure to introduce into every 
commune. We cannot, however, believe that when it hag 
been carefully studied it will be accepted by politicians, 
In the first place, Rome will resist it heartily. The Church 
cannot, of course, refuse to receive subscriptions from the 
Communal Councils or any othe? authority ; but the plan 
would interfere, perhaps fatally, with her discipline, 
each curé looking to his commune for favour rather 
than to his Bishop. Even the Bishops will feel tho 
influence of the communes, with this result among others, 
that Gallicanism, which the Vatican from experience 
greatly dreads, would spread fast among the ranks of the 
higher clergy. Rather than submit to coercion by the 
communes, the Vatican would, we believe, risk all the 
possible evils of rejecting State aid, and make the whole 
Church of France a missionary Church, supported out of a 
great sustentation fund to be contributed by the faithful, 
who even in the “impious” sections of the country aro 
still a strong minority. The wealthy ladies of France can 
always be trusted for donations, and the sum required— 
two millions a year—is not impossibly or absurdly large, 
The Vatican will feel, too, for the dignity of the Church. 
Dealing with a great State is one thing, and dealing with 
a host of petty communes, most of them governed or in. 
fluenced by sceptics, is quite another. The scheme, there- 
fore, if it is pressed, must be carried, as it were, by main 
force, and not by negotiation, and we greatly doubt 
whether there would be ferce sufficient to carry it, even 
if, which is most unlikely, it were adopted by the Anti- 
Clericals. The extremists will not like it at all. They 
will say, reasonably enough, that the difference between a 
Budget of Public Worship and a State subvention of the 
same amount is a mere difference of words, and that the 
State gives up important rights of control without receiving 
any real equivalent in freedom. Indeed, the State gives 
up its freedom, for the contribution is to be “ perpetual,” 
and cannot, even if agnosticism wins the day, as they hope 
it will, be summarily withdrawn. They will be suspicious, 
too, as they are always suspicious where the Church is 
concerned, and will fancy that a kind of mental pressure 
which cannot be applied to the Chambers will be applied 
successfully to the Communal Councils. Even more 
moderate Republicans will regret the intrusion of such a 
burning question into communal affairs, and will think 
that if there is to be interference with the Church, it will 
be better to keep that power of interfering well in their 
own hands. This reluctance will be increased, as we have 
often pointed out, by the permanent unwillingness of all 
Frenchmen to allow any great corporation to escape the 
authority of the civil State, and will, we are convinced, 
prove fatal to a plan which at first sight seems adapted to 
reconcile many discordant aspirations. 

Though we think the scheme will be rejected, it is 
nevertheless of great interest, as evidence that the cooler 
minds among French Republicans are anxiously studying 
means of radically changing the relations of Church and 
State. Their motives are various, and are not all so 
entirely irreligious as in this country we are accustomed 
to imagine. While many are actuated by an inner dislike 
for Christianity in any shape or form, as enforcing laws at 
variance with or independent of human reason, others are 
penetrated, like our own Nonconformists, with the belief 
that the State ought not to promote, any more than it 
ought to persecute, any form of religious conviction. The 
great majority, however, are possessed with the idea 
that Roman Catholicism and Republicanism cannot 
coexist, that the Church as a Church will always 
be the secret enemy of free institutions. That this 
idea is inaccurate is evident from the experience of 
America, of Great Britain, and even of Germany, and it 
has been repudiated in terms of unexpected decision by 
the present Pope. The French, however, are moved first 
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SPall by their own later history, and that undoubtedly 
ives them some sort of justification for their view. The 
fhurchmen of France have never been able to forgive the 
Revolution, which assuredly did not earn their forgiveness ; 
have always regarded any Pretender, even Boulanger, with 
indulgent eyes; and have steadily fought for permission to 
control education in a way which is certainly, indeed 
necessarily, obscurantist, and which their adversaries, who 

rofess to be devotees of enlightenment, bitterly resent. 
The Republicans, therefore, are always at war with them, 
and war carried on without ceasing for a generation is not 
conducive to charity, or even to intellectual toleration. 
They now have, as they think, an opportunity of striking 
a great blow at their opponent, and they will strike it 
without much consideration, we fear, for what in this 
country we regard as common justice. Why they believe 
that the blow will be a great one, and do not, apparently, 
see that a free Church will be twice as resolute, and even 
more hostile, it would take a whole history of France to 
explain ; but that this is their illusion every debate, almost 
every speech, affords fresh evidence. The Roman Catholic 
Church in France has borne and survived many severe 
blows; but as an Establishment or as a creed favoured by 
the State it was never in greater danger, all the more 
because the Republicans, unlike the Revolutionaries, will 
not make martyrs. 





MR. HALDANE ON EMPIRE. 


R. HALDANE is always suggestive. But he has 
M another quality which is not invariably found in 
combination with suggestiveness. Heis prudent. Progress 
is not with him, as it 1s with some eminent people, a synonym 
for going forward without knowing where you are going 
to: He likes to keep himself informed, and to keep others 
informed, of the direction in which things are moving, and 
of the end which they will in time reach. The paper on 
“The Cabinet and the Empire” which he read at a meeting 
of the Royal Culonial Institute on Tuesday is strongly 
tiarked by these characteristics. Mr. Haldane is an 
Imperialist in the fullest sense of the word. He desires 
to see the Empire grow in unity as well as in extent, to 
see the several parts of it bound more closely to one 
another and to their common mother. But he views with 
alarm “a disposition to force the pace,” which he thinks, 
and rightly thinks, ‘more perilous than” Little Englandism 
to the cause of Imperial consolidation. During the war 
things had naturally moved quickly towards greater unity, 
and “the danger was that people should take steps to try 
to compel the years immediately succeeding to witness 
growth at no less a rate.” Mr. Haldane could hardly have 
foreseen when he wrote his paper how acute this danger 
would have become by the time that the paper came to be 
read. 
But slow progress is not the same as no progress. It 
is often the necessary condition of any progress that is 
real and lasting. Mr. Haldane asks his countrymen to 
consider what can be done now, in the months or years 
that will immediately follow the present, to adapt the Con- 
stitution to the new circumstances in which we are living. 
In theory, the Cabinet advises the King as to the affairs of 
the whole Empire. This Cabinet represents the majority 
in the House of Commons for the time being, and as 
regards the greater part of these affairs it advises him in 
accordance with the wish of that majority. But there is 
another part as to which the Cabinet is not bound to give 
effect to the wish of this majority, or even to its own 
deliberate and express opinion. ‘The Imperial Parlia- 
ment. has become aware that Constitutionally it can be 
no more than trustee of a large portion of its legal 
sovereignty.” Otherwise the term “self-governing Colony” 
would have no meaning. It has a meaning solely because 
“in practice this sovereignty, so far as it exclusively 
relates to the affairs of a particular Colony, rests with the 
electorate of that Colony; and the Imperial Cabinet, in 
advising the King in this exercise of his powers in such 
matters, must regard itself as bound, not by opinion here, 
but by the wishes of the Colony.” 

Obviously this state of things, though it has arisen 
naturally and inevitably, is not in itself satisfactory. The 
advisers of the Crown in Colonial matters may be, and 
are, anxious to act in accordance with the opinion of each 
self-governing Colony in subjects which exclusively concern 





it. But it is not armed by the mere fact of its composition 
with any means of ascertaining that opinion. “ The 
Cabinet represents only the British Parliament, and is, 
therefore, only appropriate in matters which are Constitu- 
tionally within the control of Parliament.” But it has 
to advise the King, whether appropriate or not; and 
the power of veto reserved to the Crown may at any 
moment bring up the question of what advice this inap- 
propriate body shall offer. It cannot decline to give 
advice, because to refuse to exercise the veto involves it 
in quite as much responsibility as consenting to exercise 
it. What it does, therefore, is to regard its powers as 
held in trust for the people of the particular Colony 
concerned, and to use such means as it can command to 
discover what this people desires. Mr. Haldane holds that 
it would be quite possible to create a body which shall 
advise the King in matters which are properly Imperial, 
just as the existing Cabinet advises him in matters which 
belong to the United Kingdom and its dependencies. He 
imagines “a Committee of Privy Councillors consisting of 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, 
and certain Privy Councillors nominated by the Sovereign 
at the request of the Colonial Governments.” The func 
tions of this Imperial Cabinet need not be very precisely 
defined. Precedents would accumulate by degrees, and in 
the end we should find ourselves in possession of a new 
chapter in Constitutional law. In the first instance, per- 
haps, the Imperial Cabinet would be rarely appealed to. It 
would be there to be appealed to if necessary, and the know-. 
ledge of its existence might at first be sufficient to prevent 
the multiplication of the controversies it was meant to 
decide. From the first, however, the King “would have 
two Cabinets, cne purely Imperial, the other British.” In 
name the two would be equal; in fact, for a long time to 
come, the British Cabinet would have the lion’s share of 
the work and the responsibility. The relative importance 
of the two bodies would vary automatically with the magni- 
tude and complexity of the matters they had to administer. 
No doubt the idea of Federation implies more than this. 
It implies “ the delegation to a central and truly Imperial 
legislative body of those legal powers which to-day are 
wielded by the Parliament of the United Kingdom as 
a whole.” For this, however, the time is not ripe. The 
disproportion between the several parts of the Empire is 
too great for any such body to be heeded or obeyed. But: 
while any action on the legislative side would be extrava-~ 
gant and premature, something—all, in fact, that really 
needs doing—may be done on the Executive side. Even 
here, however, Mr. Haldane counsels caution. The existing 
Cabinet is in theory only a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and “all that seems necessary as a first step is to 
introduce elasticity into the composition of the Com- 
mittee.” When the matters to which the advice relates 
are Colonial matters the King “would look beyond the 
mere majority in the British House of Commons, and the 
usage which must regulate his action in doing so would 
quickly mould and define itself.” Mr. Haldane does not 
touch upon what may be called the inter-Colonial aspect 
of this larger Cabinet. Would it contain representa- 
tives of all the self-governing Colonies, each Colony con- 
senting to be bound by the vote of the majority ? or would 
it be a varying body to which the British members would 
always be summoned, and be reinforced by the Ministers 
representing the particular Colony whose affairs were 
under consideration? These, however, are matters which 
would in the end be determined by the action of Colonial 
opinion. Mr. Haldane is more interested in giving the 
House of Lords a new position as the Senate of the 
Empire. For this purpose the Colonial members of the 
Cabinet might have the right to speak in debate, and 
possibly be given seats as “representative” Peers. This 
would naturally point to the transfer of the appellate 
function of the House of Lords to a new Supreme Court of 
the Empire, in which the present Judicial Committee 
should also be merged. “For this change at least the 
time seems to be ripe,—so ripe that, if we do not bestir 
ourselves it may pass by, and a great opportunity for 
contributing to the unity of the Empire be lost...... 
It is easiest to make a beginning here, because there are 
not wanting signs that presently it may be too late to 
begin.” The importance of creating a body of Imperial 
law can hardly be overestimated, but it cannot be created 
except by an Imperial Court of Final Appeal, and the 
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several Colonies will not consent to see the decisions of 
their own local Courts reconsidered and revised by any 
Court which is not invested with all the authority, internal 
and external, that such a Tribunal can possibly possess. 
If such a Court is not called into being promptly, the need 
for it may come with suddenness, and in a form that is 
unexpected. 

Possibly when Mr. Haldane began writing his paper he 
meant to stop at this point. Before it was finished—at 
all events before it was read—another side of Imperial 
affairs had come into prominence, and to this he devotes 
his closing paragraphs. People, he says, “are to-day 
speaking of a federal system of fiscal policy as though this 
were an easy thing to make universally acceptable and to 
keep so.” That is a point upon which he entertains 
“something more than a misgiving.” If we begin to 
modify our Free-trade system in favour of Canada, we 
cannot refuse to do so in favour of other Colonies. The 
staple at least of the exports of each Colony must 
be admitted on more favourable terms than the 
same exports coming from foreign countries. What, 
asks Mr. Haldane, will be the effect of this on 
a people accustomed to cheap food and cheap raw 
material? Is it not possible, to say the least, that the 
effect might be the very opposite to that which the 
advocates of preferential duties expect? There is a 
very real doubt,—the doubt whether the proposed change 
in our fiscal system would not “so gall our own people 
as to endanger that cause of the unity of the Empire 
which most of us to-day have strongly at heart.” Is it 
not possible, and more than possible, that if English- 
men found that the Colonies, besides contributing little 
to the defence of the Empire, are dictating a fiscal 
policy which means high prices in Great Britain, they may 
ask what good the Empire is to them? That is not a 
wise way in which to help the Colonies. They can be best 
served by Britain remaining rich and strong, and until 
some convincing evidence to the contrary is brought 
forward she is most likely to remain rich and strong by 
persevering in the policy which has made her so. “Our 
strength,” says Mr. Haldane, “depends on the mainte- 
nance of our national income, an income which has grown 
to the enormous dimensions it has under a Free-trade 
system, and which is still growing. Whatever other 
explanations may or may not be possible, there is the 
fact.” 








THE POSSIBILITY OF A POLITICAL 
“LAND-SLIDE.” 


i ig is one point in connection with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Protectionist proposal which every Unionist 
should coolly consider before it is too late, and that is its 
probable effect upon the mass vote. Behind all grave 

litical discussions in this country, as Mr. Balfour and 

r. Chamberlain both admit, lies the appeal to the people, 
whose vote, when the question is serious and the masses 
are deeply stirred, has the smashing force of a plebi- 
scitum. A plebiscitum may be utterly unwise; it may 
excite in those who oppose it the sort of horror produced 
by a stampede, whether of men or animals; but nobody 
can doubt its impressiveness, even, to speak plainly, its 
moral impressiveness, for a time. Ifa heavy majority of 
the whole people vote against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, 
Protection will be dead for another generation; whiee if 
the nation accepts it, discussion will end, the thinkers, 
however much unconvinced, waiting till results give them 
new arguments or novel convictions. It is worth while, 
therefore, to consider well, while there is time still remaining 
for reflection, what the probabilities are when the mass 
vote is taken. (Certainties, of course, there cannot be, for, 
despite the noise and hubbub which attend its move- 
ments on great occasions, the democracy is only articulate 
when, as supreme jury, it has retired for a verdict, for which 
the most experienced of those who address it wait in doubt.) 

The latent idea of those who favour Protection without 
quite understanding the scientific arguments on either 
side—and it is by vague and formless, though not neces- 
sarily inaccurate, impressions that democracy is usually 
guided—is that in its new, yet old, form it will for many 
and varied reasons attract the mass vote. The well-to-do, 
they think, will accept it, because the well-to-do are 
instinctively conservative; because they will not feel 
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any dread of the threat involved in the taxation of fooq. 
because they at heart believe that the slow but steady rise 
of wages is due to the will of the workers, as displayed in 
strikes and refusals to do the work, and not to economic 
causes ; and because they have become penetrated with the 
belief that the two great Protectionist States, Germany 
and America, have become through Protection dangerously 
prosperous rivals. The great manufacturers and the sig 
masters are also affected by that last argument, ang 
they and their numberless dependants, as Protec. 
tionists believe, will be willing, at all events, to 
the experiment, which they think will at least make 
the home market secure; while the distributors arg 
always attracted by any apparent limitation of rivalry 
Those considerations will account for the cities, wher 
always the steady inflow of population produces excessiva 
competition, and a consequent indefinite uneasiness 
among the poor, to whom the idea of any great change 
that may bring more prosperity in its train is never quite 
unwelcome. As to the counties, they are, as Protectionists 
think, Protectiomist already. They are fretting at the 
cheapness of their produce, at the fall in rents, at the 
poverty of farmers, at the “ consequent” failure of the 
labourers to share fully in the new prosperity of many 
other classes, and especially of skilled artisans. They will 
all vote, it is said, for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, which 
will thus be supported by the mass vote of all classes in 
the country,—an irresistible plebiscitum which in its 
results is above argument. 


We cannot, we think, be accused of unfairness in thus 
stating our opponents’ case; but it rests, as we conceive, 
even when so stated,ona pureillusion. It is not correct even 
as regards the well-to-do. They will reflect sooner than 
the workers will, and once reflecting, they will see that the 
proposal contains a very grave menace for them. The 
funds to be raised by the taxes on food are to be ear- 
marked for old-age pensions and other social reforms, 
which, as they will involve contracts by the State, cannot 
be abandoned for a long term of years. The moment the 
plan is in operation, therefore, a furious agitation will 
arise for the transfer of the new burden from food to less 
invidious sources of revenue,—that is, in fact, after some 
experimental failures with duties on raw materials, to the 
Income-tax and Succession-duties, which alone respond 
immediately, and as it were automatically, to Treasury 
demands. This is in this country the almost invariable 
process. The well-to-do, that 1s, will be placed per- 
manently in the position which they are always compelled 
to occupy whenever a great war is on hand, that of filling 
up the reservoir depleted by unexpected demands. The 
moment this is seen clearly, this class will be at least 
divided, and cannot be counted as contributors to the 
expected Protectionist plebiscitum. Then there are the 
cities. The manufacturers may be doubtful or divided; 
but their “hands” will never be so carried away as 
to lose their dread of higher prices for food, a dread 
which will be dinned into them every day by the mothers 
and wives who actually buy provisions, and who at 
all times find their price the most pressing and absorb- 
ing of questions. The artisans know well that numbers 
are increasing terribly, the population having doubled 
in the cities in two generations; that there are two 
applicants for every billet, and therefore a fierce competi- 
tion which even now ejects the aged; and they will regard 
the promise of higher wages as a promise merely, which 
the masters will avoid keeping if they can. They will 
probably not know, for even Americans do not recognise 
the fact, that the high wages of America are kept up by 
taxing the farmers through needlessly high prices; but 
no foreign example will weigh with them compared with 
what they know of their fathers’ sufferings when bread 
and meat were artificially made dear. The imaginative 
effect of the contrast between dear food and cheap food 
immensely strengthens the impression produced by the 
reality. Very few among us can recall clearly the condi- 
tions of the old struggle of 1845; but those who do are 
convinced that but for the big loaf and little loaf Cobden 
and Sir Robert Peel might at last have been beaten or 
driven into a compromise. And lastly, there are the 
counties. Most landlords, probably, of all political 
opinions, have a sneaking kindness for Protection; but 
the farmers, fearing a return to old rents, are much 
divided; and the labourers are not divided at all. The 
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strongest tradition they have is the one derived from their 
mothers of the misery their fathers endured “ when corn 
was so dear and wages so low.” There is not a country 
cottage without its stories of that black time, or without 
the conviction that whatever dear wheat may have brought 
to the squire and the farmer, it never brought high wages 
to “the likes of them.”—“I can mind as a boy setting 
traps in the furrows for the rats and eating ’em if we 
caught ’em. Them wasthe good oldtimes.” That is the kind 
of thing you may actually hear an old labourer say if you 
ask him about old times.—The ploughman knows quite well 
that even a rumour of a tax will make bread dearer, while 
his claim for more wages may take years of sulky negotia- 
tion. You might as well preach to the Irish peasant that 
his father was enriched by the famine. The labourers 
have the vote now; they will all vote, except in a very few 
counties, together; and the Unionists, if they accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal, will lose half their county seats. 
There would, in fact, as we believe, be a veritable “ lund- 
slide,” amid which the Unionists would almost disappear, 
with all the consequences which that great change must 
involve. 

In our judgment, those consequences will be most 
disastrous; but we can clearly see them coming,— 
unless, what would now be almost a miracle, the Prime 
Minister officially and promptly abandoned Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy in toto. The Government would prob- 
ably be defeated at the next election, even if it were 
popular; and it is absurd to deny that, apart alto- 
gether from the new proposal, it has lost much of its 
popularity, if not with the reflective, at least with those 
who vote. Many are tired of an unusually long régime, 
and desire a change simply as an experiment. Many more, 
especially, we are told, in the Eastern counties, are angered, 
as we think unreasonably angered, by the Education Bill. 
Another powerful section think the Government reck- 
lessly extravagant ; while still another, perhaps the most 
important of all, because it is not in theory unfriendly, 
is disappointed to rage by what it considers want of 
business efliciency in the Cabinet, “ wobbling,” and general 
appearance of fatigued minds. The great things which 
this Administration has done are partially forgotten, and 
other things which it has not done are perpetually recalled 
to recollection. There is very little gratitude in politics, 
and one muddied Bill, like that for the education of 
London, creates an impatience to which a dozen sensible 
oradmirable proposals prove no counterpoise. The com 
stituencies, in fact, are sullen; and itis from sullen con- 
stituencies that Mr. Chamberlain asks a mandate to tax 
food, in order that by that device wages may be increased, 
and foreign countries persuaded or coerced into establish- 
ing lower tariffs. He may be right, though we think him 
wrong; but that the masses will think him right we are 
utterly unable to believe. They will be all the slower to 
think so because Mr. Chamberlain, in a very honest but 
very rash way, is pressing the solitary proposal upon which 
the Liberal party, now in fragments, is certain to vote as 
one man; and because to millions of minds, otherwise 
conservative enough, the taxation of food while there is 
hunger in the land seems positively immoral. 








ON LYING. 

E have lately come across a new French pamphlet 
entitled “Lying—Properly so Called” (“Du Men- 

songe Proprement Dit et du Droit 4 la Vérité,” Bloud et Cie., 
Paris). It is signed by “Un Professeur de Théologie,” and it 
is published with the permission of the Vicar-General (‘ Permis 
d'Imprimer, Paris, le 4 novembre, 1902; H. Odelin, vicaire 
général”). How far this permission implies the approval of 
Rome we do not know; that the pamphlet will not meet with 
the approval of the English Roman Catholic laity we feel con- 
vinced. In the opinion of this Professor, the ordinary defini- 
tions of lying require in the present day to be “retouched, or 
rather completed.” To speak the truth always is, he con- 
siders, neither possible nor desirable,—a fact which offers 
a considerable moral stumbling-block to “timid and simple 
souls.” For the support of such he has written his little book, 
laying down rules for the regulation of lying, and giving illus- 
trations of circumstances in which the truth may be legiti- 
mately sacrificed. According to his “ completed” definition, 
alie consists in making an endeavour to deceive some one 





“who has aright to know the truth.” All permissible lies 
may, he thinks, be brought under two heads,—those told to 
guard a secret, and those told in self-defence. In his hands 
these two categories are elastic in the extreme. They not 
only include lies told to avoid revealing a confidence 
and lies told to the enemy of one’s country, but lies whose 
only purpose is to save the teller’s own skin. For instance, a 
witness in a Court of Justice may legitimately err from the 
truth if he have grave reason to fear the resentment of the 
criminal, or if the evidence required of him would damage 
his own character. Whether a woman may deceive her 
husband on the subject of her own infidelity, especially if 
she fear “de faicheux excés” on his part should she acknowledge 
her guilt, is a question on which we are told that authorities 
differ. The author himself holds that she may, regarding her 
crime as a secret to be kept. Even a confessor has not 
in all circumstances “a right to the truth”; for instance, 
if he ask questions concerning sin already absolved, or ques- 
tions concerning “the temporal affairs” of his penitent. 
Further illustrations are given of circumstances in which 
children may lie to their parents, scholars to their teachers, 
servants to their masters. The last instance is particularly 
remarkable. A servant is bound to speak the truth to a 
kind master—who may be taken as in the position of a parent 
—even when the truth involves blame to his fellow-servants; 
but “if he have to fear from his frankness some notable 
detriment to himself, this may be a sufficient reason 
for not speaking the truth.” Our author desires to base his 
theories upon religion, but he is hard put to it to find a prece- 
dent in the New Testament, and is reduced to a single 
instance,—one which sounds wholly unconvincing, and some- 
what profane, in Protestant ears. Our Lord, he tells us, 
“certainly knew” everything about the last day, and when 
he declared, “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son,” 
he merely exercised the right of every man to keep a 
secret. That an illustration so far-fetched, involving a dog- 
matism so presumptuous, should have been selected serves 
only to turn the reader’s mind to the whole teaching of 
the Gospel and Epistles on the subject of lying. That 
teaching is, it must be admitted, extremely definite and 
stringent, and so curt as to suggest that the writer 
purposely avoided all temptation to discussion. “Lie not 
one to another,” said St. Paul to the Colossians; and to this 
command he gives no explanation, and suggests no exceptional 
occasions. “ Putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbour,” he exhorts in another place. Christ forbade the 
constant use of the foolish asseverations current in His time, 
as tending to produce a habit of mental reservation, and make 
men careless of the accuracy of any statement unsupported by 
an oath. ‘“ Swear not at all,” He says. “Let your communi- 
cation be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” In short, speak the truth 
invariably and there will be no need to call attention to the 
fact that you are speaking it. Again, our Lord speaks of the 
Spirit of Evil as being the father of lies, and exalts the truth 
as the end for which He Himself was born and came into the 
world, as the source of all freedom and the goal towards which 
the Spirit of God shall for ever lead the sons of men. In the 
Book of the Revelation, “ whosoever loveth and maketh a lie” 
is shut out from paradise, and the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira—however we may explain that difficult incident— 
serves at least to show in what horror the vice of lying was 
held in the early Church. 


To return to our Frenchman. To us, and we imagine to 
most Protestants, his book appears contrary to Christian 
idealism, and, indeed, subversive of all definite morality. 
Certainly he forestalls criticism, and assures his readers that 
many “Puritans” will object to his point of view, there 
being, as he ungraciously adds, still many hypocrites in the 
world. It is never agreeable to be called a hypocrite, but 
after our natural indignation is past we should try to see the 
matter from the author's standpoint. Even as “ Puritans” 
we must admit that, though instances seldom occur, they are 
easily imagined in which it is excusable, advisable, perbaps 
inevitable, to sacrifice the truth,—say for the prevention of 
murder, or in loyalty to our country or our friend, or to save 
one’s own life, or even to protect a cherished and lawful secret 
from the questions of those who have no right to interrogate us. 





This being the case, may not a Roman Catholic argue that we 
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and he differ, not in principle, but merely about illustrations ? 
Is not the difference between us one of degree rather than 
kind, a question simply of how far we are prepared to go? 
And once admitting that we may leave the direct path for any 
cause, who is to decide how far is far enough? Are you not, 
then, hypocrites, he may say to us, in that you refuse to set a 
limit to the obligation of truth-speaking, to put practice into 
precept, and to make legitimate what you declare excusable ? 
To this accusation we are not prepared to plead guilty. On 
the other hand, we must admit that our instinctive position is 
an exceedingly difficult one to justify in words. From the 
religious standpoint, we think we have shown that there is 
nothing in the New Testament to justify the formulations of 
this Roman Catholic author. It may be said with all reverence 
that the New Testament begs all questions of casuistry,—that 
is, it leaves them to the individual conscience, to private 
judgment, literally to the inspiration of the occasion. As 
Protestants, we believe that in the highest interests of 
morality they should he so left. The man who tells a lie 
incurs a grave responsibility, one which he cannot get out of 
by any ecclesiastical rules of thumb. He must bring his moral 
judgment to bear on the matter and decide according to his 
lights. Any attempt to draw up a schedule of representative 
instances in which a man should abstain from falsehood or 
should make use of it does hut darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. To his own master he standeth or falleth. 
In such a matter conscience is the only judge. 

In short, the argument really comes to this: Is it better to 
preach and to strive after ideals which in the nature of things 
are not fully attainable, or to lower such as can have no perfect 
fulfilment but in the imagination, and bring them well within 
the limits of practical attainment? To do the latter is to 
give up every one of the specially Christian ideals,—to be 
content to trust God when we can understand His actions, to 
love those who love us, to forgive when we have no great cause 
for resentment, to speak the truth when it involves no sacrifice. 
Every Christian knows in his heart, not only that he has in 
the past, but that he will in the future, come short of the 
commands of Christ. At the back of Christianity stands the 
idea of a spir‘tual life. This is the idea which renders logical 
the Christian doctrine that virtue lies in struggle rather than 
in success, and which makes it possible that no step towards 
an ideal unattainable in this liife can be wasted, and that for a 
man to die with his face in the right direction, though he die 
the moment he turn, is to die “in the way of salvation.” If 
utility is the only goal, then opportunism is the more excellent 
way, and Christendom had better think out a new morality, or 
rather a new list of rules and exceptions to guide the human 
animal in his effort after a more—or less—refined happiness. 
Meanwhile we “ are saved by hope.” The unearthly light of the 
Christian ideal still saves us from materialism, and it ill 
becomes a Roman theologian to try to throw the shadow of his 
Church between ordinary men and the Light of the World. 

But in spite of any amount of sanctions by the officials 
of an infallible Church, and in spite of the fact that 
books like the one we are criticising are officially allowed 
while the “Index” has still on its pages some of the best of 
books, we are convinced that thousands of Roman Catholics 
all the world over, and the great mass of English Roman 
Catholics, would repudiate as strongly as we do this attempt 
to find out a series of set excuses for lying. The truth is, 
no man needs a guide to lying. Under temptation there is 
small fear of a man lying too little, though there may well 
be of his lying too much. When the moment comes, duty, 
as we have intimated, will tell him whether he is bound to 
speak the thing which is or whether he may rightly con- 
ceal it. He will need no nice discriminations to guide him. 
He who in the abstract and in cold blood lays down how 
and when you may depart from the truth can do no good, 
and may be doing a great deal of harm. If a man feels 
that he has a right to lie, let him lie boldly and like a man, 
and not, on the chance of meeting an allowable lie, plod 
through a manual of casuistic depravity in order to find the 
neatest way of doing it. 





THE CHILD CRIMINAL. 

HE case of the ten-year-old hoy, Patrick Knowles, who 
stands charged with the murder of a fifteen-months-old 

baby is a striking and hideous story, although doubtless not 
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unique in the annals] of the Criminal Courts, According to 
the report, the boy was arrested in the act of taking anothe 
baby, aged nineteen months, to the banks of a stream vith 
the presumed object of drowning her; and since his onl he 
has confessed that he is guilty of the murder with which he ig 
charged. He says that he took the first-mentioned child toa 
heap of loose sand on the site of some old iron-works on the 
outskirts of the town of Stockton-on-Tees, and buried him 
alive. “I pulled the dirt on to him with my hands. He il 
erying and kicking. He tried to get up, and I put some bricks 
on him and a big piece of stone. I then left him and went 
home.” That is the boy’s confession, made seemingly with ll 
candour and without realisation of what it all means, 

There appears to be no valid reason for doubting the truth 
of the boy’s statement. If that statement is true, he, at the 
age of ten years, has deliberately taken human life without 
apparently, any other motive than the desire to kill, How 
can such a thing happen? How does it come about that an 
English boy, at an age when most children think about very 
little that is not innocent, can have been urged by so devilish 
an impulse as to take pleasure in the death of a helpless baby? 
That is the hideous part of the case,—the suggestion of the 
gratification of a terrible desire, which compels the idea of 
mania. For it is only the mind of the maniac to which such 
desires present themselves. It is true that many young boys 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen behave ina manner quite at 
variance with the characteristics noticeable before or after 
that age. Naturally honest and straightforward boys haye 
been known at the age of fourteen or fifteen to lie and to 
steal; and nearly all boys in this transition stage of their lives 
are more cruel, both to animals and to their fellow-creatures, 
than when they were younger or have become older. But that 
tendency towards cruelty works out, as a general rule, in what 
may be called normal directions. The body is growing faster 
than the mind, and with the increasing growth of the body 
the animal side of the boy’s nature is insistent. When the 
growth of the body is slow, or when it is matured, the tendency 
of the mind is to be gentler in proportion. 

What view, then, is to be taken of exceptional cases such as 
this? Should the fact that a ten-year-old boy is charged 
with the crime of deliberate murder be regarded merely as 
an extraordinary fact to be chronicled in the notebooks of 
criminologists ? Should the boy be sentenced to imprison- 
ment of some kind? and when once sentence has been passed, 
should the community decide that all has been done which 
ought to be done? There is surely a broader and a nobler 
answer to the question than that. The fact that a young 
English boy can commit a diabolical murder is an indict. 
ment of the community itself. It is, comparatively speaking, 
an unimportant matter to decide precisely what amount of 
moral blame attaches to the boy, and what should be his 
punishment. The main fact is that, while it is inconceivable 
that a ten-year-old child born and brought up under healthy, 
happy, and safe conditions would ever desire to commit 
murder—what self-respecting English parent would admit 
that it could be possible for his own child to be guilty of such 
a crime P—a boy born and brought up under other conditions 
confesses that he has murdered deliberately. And what are, 
or what may have been, those other conditions? They are 
not, unfortunately, difficult to realise, hard as it may be to 
grasp the possibility of their reaction in so horrible a manner 
upon a young mind. The boy Patrick Knowles was a mateh- 
seller, and got his living in the streets. Whether or not his 
parents are known, or exercised any kind of authority over 
him, has not been made evident,—those details, of course, 
do not form a subject for present discussion. But it is im- 
possible that attention should not be drawn once more with 
insistence—the difficulty of the whole question may be ad- 
mitted, but the crying necessity for reform is periodically 
emphasised by cases such as this—to the surroundings in 
which the poor of our crowded cities live, and the miserable 
education in crime literally enforced on their children. Whole 
families crowded into single rooms, eulogised if described as 
piggeries ; lack of proper food, want of air, disregard of any 
form of cleanliness or proper sanitation; the cursings of the 
street brawler underneath the windows; probably a drunken 
father, perbaps a drunken mother,—what chance has the city 
child born and brought up under conditions such as those of 
becoming a decent and useful citizen? To any one, indeed, 
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contrasting the conditions under which the children of the 
yery poor live and move during the most impressionable 
stage of their existence with the care with which richer and 
more fortunate parents try to protect their children from evil, 
the thing to wonder at must be that there is not more crime 
and worse crime prevalent among them, and that so many of 
the children of the very poor do grow up into good men and 
women. To take but one answer that can be given to-day 
to the question: “Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?”—there is the record of battlefields abroad. 
Many British generals have had less cause to he proud of 
their troops than those who have led into action regiments 
recruited from the slums of London. 


That thought suggests at least one remedy for some of the 

worst evils caused by the crowding into the towns of the men 
and women who in other days would have lived happier, if 
more ignorant, on the land that is still waiting for their 
return. It may not be possible to bring into effect, or even to 
suggest, drastic measures to solve the problem of insufficient 
housing for the poor of the towns. The rookeries and the 
piggeries are there, and men and women wanting to live near 
their daily work crowd into them; it takes time to pull them 
down, and time to rebuild, and when the pulling down and the 
rebuilding have been completed, still the men and women who 
used to crowd the rookeries are not yet properly housed. 
They cannot afford to be properly housed; when one rookery 
is pulled down they merely go to another, if they can find it, 
and a better class of workers and wage-earners takes their 
place. But still the fact remains that they are to be found 
somewhere; and still the question remains insistent whether, 
if nothing, or very little, can be done for them in their homes, 
something cannot be done for them away from their homes. 
Surely it can. The children have to go to school. “Man 
does not live by bread alone,” but neither does he live alone on 
the knowledge that comes from hooks, imparted to him as a 
child by his school-teachers. The law lays down that he must be 
taught to read and write; it takes care of hismind. Why not of 
his body? The law cannot, of course, under present condi- 
tions, provide that he should be well and properly fed, and it 
would be shifting the responsibility belonging to his parents 
on to the wrong shoulders if that were ever attempted by the 
State. But at least there is one thing that could be done; 
the children could be drilled. Itis physical exercise with good 
food that turns the slum-bred “ special” into the soldier un- 
afraid of the lead-swept hill. Physical exercise could be given 
to the children of the poor in the form of some kind of 
military drill. There is nothing of militarism in the 
suggestion; nothing more than a simple form of gymnastics. 
And compulsory drill means medical inspection. Degenera- 
tion in body or mind—and the two usually go together— 
would be detected, and when once it was detected, special 
measures in special cases could be taken. Under a thorough 
system of properly enforced physical exercise for children in 
English schools, it might be made impossible for a child 
afflicted with mania to be at large. It is not impossible 
to-day, and for that reason any proved case of murder by one 
child of another must be considered as an indictment of the 
whole community. 





THE “INSECT YOUTH.” 


HE “insect youth,” as the poet Gray in his “ Ode on the 
Spring” respectfully calls the mayflies, have been much 
less “eager to taste the honied spring, And float amid the 
liquid noon,” than could be desired. The poet remarks that— 
“To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of Man ; 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began.” 
But there is a chorus of complaint this year from people 
devoted to the Contemplative Man’s Recreation that they (the 
mayflies) never began at all. Perhaps aspellof warm weather 
may yet evoke the broods; but so far they have been rare, 
irregular, and capricious. There are many rivers holding 
the best trout in England, and rented, when not owned 
by the fisherman, at prices which are the best evidence 
of the fascination of fly-fishing, on which the rise of the 
mayfiy gives the only chance in the year of making large 
baskets, and of enjoying many hours of sport on the same 


Upper Thames tributaries, like the Windrush, where the trout 
scarcely ever rise except to the mayfly. The failure of these 
ephemerae to appear takes the backbone out of the season. 
It is the great disappointment of the year. 

The ephemerae are such delicate creatures, so tender 
and fragile, that compared with them a butterfly is of cast- 
iron. It cannot excite wonder that matters sometimes go 
amiss with the hatch, or that there are seasons when “ their 
airy dance” fails to take place because the sun has failed to 
issue his invitations in due form. Their life history is simple 
enough. The gauzy, floating ephemera lays her eggs upon the 
water, and then becomes a “spent gnat,” in fisherman’s phrase, 
and dies. The eggs hatch and become tiny larvae, which 
descend to the bottom, and in the mud go through such periods 
of growth as bring them to the point at which they incline to 
rise to the surface. Even then they assume two forms before 
developing into the perfect creature, whose life, after all these 
metamorphoses, is often not longer than a day. 

Modern changes in the drainage of the land, and the dis- 
turbance to the natural condition of river-beds, are felt more 
in the South than in the Northern parts of England. Among 
the results of this, and of other improved methods of agricul- 
ture, are the floods caused by the rapid throwing off of the 
land water, the violent alterations of level, and the scooping out 
of the mud and gravel at the bottom and sides of the streams. 
The delicate balance of Nature is consequently upset. If the 
owners of valuable trout streams were to compare notes as to 
the disappearance of “ fly,” or the survival of some forms while 
others become scarce, they could scarcely fail to discover the 
particular causes of these changes. In the present season the 
cold of Apri] and the abnormal floods of May were sufficient 
in themselves to affect the more delicate subaqueous life of 
the gently flowing rivers of the South. In Cumberland and 
Westmoreland the rise of fly, other than mayfly, which is 
not native to those waters, was so scarce and fitful that the 
season has been out of joint from first to last. 

The effect of temperature in hastening or retarding the 
development of insects from the pupa stage to the perfect 
creature is more remarkable than any other results of heat or 
cold, even on the life of plants. Réaumur was among the 
first to prove this. He found that in the hothouses of certain 
gardens in Paris he could insome cases cause a pupa to develop 
into a perfect insect in ten or twelve days. By diminishing 
the heat the same class of pupae took three, four, five, or six 
weeks to develop; yet in each case the butterflies were perfect 
and laid eggs. He also took pupae which would naturally 
have hatched in the warm days of July, and preverted their 
undergoing any change at all by placing them in unnaturally 
cold surroundings. These remained torpid through the winter 
and spring of the year following. Apparently this postpone- 
ment of development may be produced by other causes. It 
was stated that of thirty-six caterpillars of the spotted muslin 
moth, which all spun their cocoons in the normal way, one 
third developed into butterflies in due course. The rest were 
supposed to be dead, but were left undisturbed. In the 
second season some of these developed, and the remainder in 
the third. 

That many insects are quite aware of the effect of 
temperature on the immature generation is evident from 
the precautions which they take to secure favourable condi- 
tions for the brood. Bees regulate the heat of the hive 
by ventilation, using their wings as air-fans. Possibly, also, 
the widening or blocking of the entrance with wax is done 
in part with the same object. Ants are as fussy and 
particular about the temperature to which their eggs are 
exposed as if they were cooking them. They wet the eggs, 
as a careful gamekeeper would do. They pile them in heaps, 
which no doubt generates warmth, and take the stacks to 
pieces when they deem it necessary to let the air have access 
to them. They also move them about from one chamber to 
another, probably knowing that there is a difference in the 
heat of these various cellars. They do this from hour to 
hour, as the day becomes warm or cold. If there is a 
burst of hot sun, they will carry many of the eggs 
out, and leave them on the surface to be warmed by 
the direct rays. If clouds appear, or a shower falls, 
they hurry them all down again underground. The purpose 
of all this attention, both in the ants and the bees, is 
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mayflies or cockchafers, mere unattached, irresponsible items. 
They have to form a swarm, and to take part in a communal 
enterprise, which includes a journey, for which each and every 
one must be physically fit on or about the day on which they 
emerge from the pupa-case. This is especially the case with the 
bees, where the rivalry of the queens makes instant departure 
imperative. We have known a swarm of bees go straight off, 
each and every insect keeping the same rate of speed, which 
was rather deliberate, for a distance of considerably more than 
a mile, till they came to a hollow tree, to which they, by some 
instinct, knew the way. The ant swarms of England under- 
take less considerable journeys. But sometimes the swarms 
of a whole neighbourhood seem to assemble together, and fill 
the air in crowded myriads, covering treee, roads, gates, and 
palings, and dusting the water with their bodies. This shows 
that exactly the same tactics of warming and refrigerating 
must have been carried on, not in one or two nests, but in a 
great number, scattered promiscuously and with no communica- 
tion, otherwise the exit of the perfect ants would not have been 
simultaneous. 

What is more surprising than the simultaneous trans- 
formation of the encased motionless pupae into winged and 
active insects after the care and attendance which they 
receive in hives or anthills is the scarcely less simultaneous 
development of other insects which during the intermediate 
state have received no attention whatever, and have been as 
much at the mercy of chance as seeds scattered on the ground. 
During the few warm days which marked the month of May 
the tops of the elm and other trees were seen in places to be 
surrounded with what looked like a cap of smoke. This 
proved to be composed of thousands of cockchafers flying in a 
swarm round the upper boughs. These insects, which appeared 
on the same day and almost at the same hour, are said to have 
spent at least two years underground in various stages as 
grub and pupa. The swarms of beetles which appear on the 
heaths of Norfolk and Suffolk must be due, as in the case of the 
cockchafers, to practically identical conditions and surround- 
ings, affecting both grubs and pupae at the sametime. These 
beetle swarms are the nearest approach to a flight of locusts 
ever seen in this country. Some years ago on the great 
warren near Thetford the air was full of small beetles, which 
came down like rain. They covered the carriage, harness, and 
horse, and gave to the telegraph-wires the appearance of 
having been dipped in soot. 

The enormous reproductiveness of insect life suggests the 
possibility of artificially multiplying species which it may be 
desirable to propagate as food for fish. There is very little 
doubt that this could be done were the conditions of their life 
fully understood. Those writers who, like Mr. Halford, have 
studied the life history of the flies on which trout feed could 
probably supply much of the data needful for their artificial 
propagation, together with facts as to experiments which 
have been already made. But the dominant factor of 
temperature would always have to be reckoned with, and a 
season like the spring of 1903 would probably be a failure, 
in. spite of any precautions which human ingenuity could 


devise. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


gee 
THE NEW PROTECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Like many other Liberal Unionists, as I guess, I have 
been waiting in a kind of hope against hope for some more 
definite statement of Mr. Chamberlain’s new policy which 
might perhaps show that we were mistaken in our first im- 
pression that it was the opening of a new Protectionist cam- 
paign. We now have Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation in his 
answer to a correspondent, published on Monday. Un- 
happily, it confirms all our fears. These proposals cannot be 
reconciled with the principles of Free-trade which belong to 
fhe old traditions of the Liberal party, and which we had no 
thought of abandoning when, fifteen years ago, we followed 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain into the wilder- 
ness (for a wilderness it then was to all seeming) rather than 
abandon other principles which we had equally supposed to be 
above party. Some of us, I believe many, would go into 
another wilderness, even without Mr. Chamberlain, for Free- 


trade. 











What strikes me as exceedingly strange about Mr. 
Chamberlain's objects is that there are at least three of 
them, and there is nothing to show how they are inter. 
dependent, or even congruous. First comes “ preferentia] 
treatment with the Colonies,” to be secured by a duty “on 
corn, as well as on other articles of food, because thegg 
are the chief articles of Colonial produce.” So far good, 
These new duties have to be the base of a new fiscal policy 
for the supposed mutual benefit of the Colonies (meaning 
Canada and Australia, for I know of no others that need be 
considered at’ present) and the Mother-country. Such a policy 
must be fixed between the parties concerned, and not liable to 
disturbance for any purpose of adjusting our relations with 
foreign countries. Then comes another point. “ At present 
we go into negotiations with foreign countries empty-handed,” 
and it is said we want something to bargain with,—a margin of 
tariffs that we can screw up or let down according as our 
foreign customers treat us. Where is this margin to come 
from? Not from the scheme of duties which we are to offer 
to Canada and Australia as the consideration for preference 
on their part. That must in effect be a settled contract, and 
we cannot expect Canadians and Australians to forego any 
part of the consideration, even for a limited time, that we may 
do better business with Germany or Russia. We cannot take 
back what we have sold them. If we want a stick to threaten the 
foreigner with, we must find the wood for it somewhere else, 
Therefore Mr. Chamberlain’s plan involves a quite distinct 
fighting tariff, a minatory weapon which we may freely 
brandish or put behind us as occasion requires, and without 
consulting the Colonies. Any student of Imperial politics 
can see that the new quasi-federal tariff, once established, 
could not be altered without the formal or substantial consent 
of the United Kingdom, the Dominion, and the Commonwealth, 
ultimately, perhaps, of New Zealand and South Africa too. The 
fighting or diplomatic tariff, whereby we are to “ bargain on eqnal 
terms” with the foreigner, must be kept strictly apart. This, 
no doubt, might be done. But it does not seem to make for 
simplicity, nor do I see what it has to do with the Colonial 
part of the plan, except that, as general experience shows, 
Protection on any side begets Protection all round. Thirdly, 
there is the dazzling prospect of an old-age pension fund, 
Where is this to come from? Not from the fighting tariff; 
for the revenue from that source is essentially a variable 
quantity, and, what is more, variable at short notice, 
It must come from the fixed Imperial tariff. But 
a large revenue from that source is, according to the 
first point of the scheme, exactly what we do not aim at. If 
the Imperial tariff is to give any substantial satisfaction to 
the Colonies, it must be by largely increasing our imports of 
Colonial produce. We cannot do that unless we diminish our 
imports of the like foreign produce. How, then, shall the 
duties on this foreign importation, which we seek not to 
increase but to diminish, provide so large and so constant a 
revenue as to furnish us with an old-age pension fund? How 
is our new cow to give unlimited milk when the logical end of 
our plan is the euthanasia of the cow? Or are we to have 
yet a third system of duties permanently laid upon foreign 
imports which we cannot supplant by Colonial imports, and 
appropriated to the specific purpose of old-age pensions? 
That would be a plan, too, but quite independent. I do not 
know what prudent working men would think of it. For my 
own part, I think I should prefer to take my share of the 
profits of Free-trade unburdened with the salaries of a new 
host of Custom-house officers, and do the saving for myself. 
Certainly, our imports of corn and food from the Colonies are 
capable of increase, even of rapid increase, and “this has 
taken place in the past even without a preference.” So Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us. He does not tell us why the future 
should not resemble the past if we let it alone. One David 
Hume attached some importance to that resemblance as a 
guide to human action ; and Lord Melbourne, though no 
philosopher, was a very shrewd man. Joseph was a grand 
economist, but also David left a rich kingdom to Solomon. 
Let us fight the Philistines and the Ammonites if we must, 
and do good business with Tyre and Sidon when we can. 
David knew when to fight and when to trade. I hold with 
the two Davids. 


Oh, but the wages! How they thrive in the United 
States and Germany! More wages for the British working 
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man, besides making the foreigner pay for his old- 
age pension! That Protection will raise prices, and the 
nominal price of labour among other things, I do not 
doubt. I am not ready to take it on trust that the 
nominal increase of wages will necessarily outbalance the 
increased cost of living due to inflated prices, or that it 
generally does so in fact under Protective systems. It has 
been set forth again and again that the American example. is 
not normal. As to Germany, doubtless many Germans have 
prospered greatly under the German tariff. But are those 
Germans working men? Anybody can see the Italian 
through trains crowded with well-to-do Germans. The 
German working man does not, to my knowledge, travel 
much; nor am I intimately acquainted with the industrial 
state of Germany, so I really am ignorant, and wait for more 
light. Will some one tell us what the German workmen 
think? I seem to have heard of Socialism, and of lower wages 
assisting the German manufacturer to compete with us. 
Enabling I do not say, being aware of other reasons that have 
little or nothing to do with the present subject. We have all 
heard of the islanders who made a precarious living by taking 
in one another’s washing. Several people seem to have made 
the application to the present case independently. Now we 
know better; it is the way to make a fortune. I write as a 
plain Liberal Unionist, having no pretension to special com- 
petence in economics. At all events, I am an original Liberal 
Unionist. I have not, and never had, any political ambition of 
my own. As I followed Mr. Chamberlain cheerfully from con- 
yiction, it is by conviction that I now dissent from him with 
regret, and no one has admired his services to the unity of 
these kingdoms and to the Empire more sincerely than myself. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
P.S.—Since this letter was despatched we have learnt on 
the authority of an American railway president that “the 
most serious problem before the commercial world” of 
America “ to-day is the labour trouble.” 
[All Free-trade Unionists will be grateful to Sir Frederick 
Pollock for the admirable political criticism which he has 
applied to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaTor.””] 

Sir,—We have probably most of us come across estimable 
people who think that unless a man is a teetotaler he must 
bea drunkard, or that if one begins by playing bridge for 
farthing points he is sure to finish as a confirmed gambler. Is 
there any reason why the Spectator, of all papers, should 
adopt a similar attitude with regard to Free-trade and Protec- 
tion?—why we should be called upon to go to the stake either 
for the views of Mr. Harold Cox or for those of Mr. James 
Lowther? Iam neither a teetotaler nor a drunkard, neither 
an extreme Free-trader nor an extreme Protectionist. If 
experience has taught me anything, it is the utter folly in 
every science of rigid adherence to the shibboleths of the past ; 
and in political economy above all, where every factor is 
changing yearly, the very meaning of the shibboleths becomes 
distorted by age. Half-a-century ago a band of intelligent, 
far-seeing men preached, as an antidote to the disastrous 
results of extreme Protection, Free-trade. That term meant 
to them the freedom of trade from all restrictions. In that 
day the greatest restrictions were the Custom-duties, and 
against those they directed their main attack ; but they opposed 
equally other restrictions on trade,—factory legislation, Truck 
Acts, Adulteration Acts, Ten Hours Acts. Their view was, 
rightly or wrongly, that if trade were absolutely free from all 
Government or legislative interference, the result of free 
competition would put trade and labour upon the soundest 
and safest conditions. Free masters were to be left to dis- 
cover that underpaid labour did not pay, that too long hours 
produced bad work, that honesty was the best policy. Self- 
interest and human nature, they urged, might be trusted to 
produce all the benefits vainly striven for by legislation. 
Every individual was to work out his own salvation. It was a 
magnificent conception, and, in spite of abuse similar to that 
now being hurled at Mr. Chamberlain, in time it swept the 
country. We all became Free-traders—in name at least. 
What matter whether other countries followed us or not? 
They were bound to do so, but we in any case should benefit. 
But it was only a conception! Free-trade, as Cobden and 


unless we are prepared to annul the legislation of the past fifty 
years,—unless we are prepared to allow free men, women, and 
children to work at any wage for any length of time under 
any conditions which a free master can make with them, 
unless we are prepared to allow merchandise to travel in 
rotten ships if a free shipowner can make them pay. . Let us, 
then, honestly admit that when we use the term “ Free-trade” 
we do not mean what Cobden meant or what Bright preached 
—we mean free imports, and in every other respect trade 
less free than in the worst days of exaggerated Protection. 
Whether Bright and Cobden were right or wrong in the 
“forties” is a purely academic question bearing no relation 
whatever to the question at issue to-day. We have no right 
even to assume that they would have been in favour of free 
imports to-day if they had once realised the utter impossi- 
bility of Free-trade as they understood it. We have had 
fifty years of comparatively free imports, and it will hardly 
be denied that we have done better than we should have done 
under the old system of high tariffs; but it has only been 
comparatively a policy of free imports. Cobden left a shilling 
registration duty on corn and many other duties, some of 
which have been since repealed. Comparatively free imports 
have proved better than very high tariffs. There is nothing 
to show that the exact amount of freedom we have allowed is 
the best ; still less that we should allow yet morefreedom. Our 
prosperity was as great with the shilling on corn as without it. 
To return to my simile,—temperance has been proved better 
than drunkenness, but there is nothing to show that we have 
not carried the temperance too far, that we should not be the 
better for an extra glass of sherry. And to-day another band 
of men as intelligent as Cobden and Bright are beginning 
to ask whether the system of free imports has not been 
carried too far; whether it is not possible without sacrifice 
of economic advantages to gain certain other advantages. 
They ask that at all events we should not feel bound to pro- 
claim to the world that in no circumstances whatever will 
we retaliate. If you sent a boy to school with a desire that he 
should not fight, you would not tell him to go round to his 
schoolfellows and inform them that in no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would he return a blow! Yet that is exactly the 
position in which we are placed by our existing policy. For 
fifty years our hands have been ostentatiously tied behind us. 
If Mr. Chamberlain asks that our hands shall be untied, it 
does not mean that we are necessarily going to rush back to 
the days of extreme Protection, or to attempt an impossible 
Zollverein. It may be that when our hands are untied we 
sball find after all that little or no change is necessary. We 
may find one Colony ready to meet us by a small concession, 
another unwilling to do anything. There will be, and can be, 
no compulsion. The change, if any, will and must be very 
slow and gradual, and each proposed alteration must stand or 
fall on its own merits after careful consideration. What the 
Spectator asks us to do is to refuse to allow any hand to be 
laid on the Ark of the so-called Free-trade Covenant,—to con- 
tinue to proclaim with insistence that we will not defend our- 
selves. What Mr. Chamberlain asks us to do is to say that we 
reserve our liberty of action, and that our policy shall in each 
case be guided by whatever may seem to be the interests of 
the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., Oprzn MIND. 


[Arguments for a little Protection, “just enough to stimu- 
late and not enough to do any harm,” are like the pleas of a 
man who argues that waste may be, “in certain circum- 
stances,” a good form of saving. Personally, we do not think 
it ever can be. As to having something in hand with which 
to retaliate, we may remark that Peel went through the mental 
process here described, but in the end found that the weapons 
he first hoped would prove so efficacious were of no avail. 
Wearied of keeping on duties on foreign goods in the hope 
cf bargains that never came, he tells us that he boldly 
determined to give the people the benefit of free imports on 
their own merits. Lastly, “Open Mind’”’seems to have quite 
forgotten that preferential duties were originally, and we pre- 
sume still are, advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, not as a whip 
to be shaken in the face of the foreigner, but not actually 
used, but as a positive and practical means for building up 
the Empire. The attraction of the scheme from the Colonial 
point of view is to use the whip early and often, and keep it in 
use. “Open Mind” must return to his study of the gospel 
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does, we venture to think that he will find that it will be 
impossible to cement the Empire with preferential duties, 
which will be hung up as warnings to the naughty foreigner, 
but never actually put in use. Mr. Seddon will soon find 
that he has no use for such fiscal cement as that. In a word, 
even in the enchanted land of Protection things cannot be 
and not be at the same time. You cannot eat your retaliatory 
duty and at the same time have it as a form of Imperial 
stickfast.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tHE Epitor or THe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—In reading the criticisms of various people and papers 
I have not noticed any remarks on the probable effects of 
Protection on our system of government. At the present 
time, I think we can flatter ourselves that, although not 
perfect, the purity and disinterestedness of our Government, 
whichever party may be in power, taken as a whole, are before 
those of any foreign Government. What would be the effect 
of Protection on it? In my opinion, most deplorable. Look 
at those countries where Protection is in operation. Every 
industry wants its own particular trade protected from com- 
petition by an impregnable tariff wall, and its leaders will 
go to almost any length in the way of bribery and influence 
to secure their own ends. Governments will find it difficult to 
retain power unless they are willing to become the tools of 
trade interests. In fact, the government of the Empire 
will be indirectly conducted by the “bosses” of trade in their 
own interests, and the social and moral well-being of the 
Empire will take quite a secondary place. It is to be hoped 
that all who can will use their influence to prevent such a state 
of affairs being brought about, and that ours may continue to 
be a pattern of good government to the world. An articleon 
this phase of the question would, no doubt, open the eyes of 
many who are inclined to favour Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREE-TRADE. 

[We are entirely at one with our correspondent, and have 
several times pointed out in these columns the very great 
danger of giving men the fierce interest in government and 
legislation which must ensue when we begin to try to make 
men, or rather some men, rich by Act of Parliament. When 
three words added to a subsection in a Tariff Bill will make 
the difference between wealth and poverty to a group of 
individuals, can we wonder if they are inclined to forget all 
other interests, and to use any and every means to get those 
three words added >—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I feel, as an old Colonist, that Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal to revert to a Protectionist policy will bring the Empire 
to,“‘the parting of the ways.” Up to the present time the 
ties that have kept all portions of the Empire together have 
been loyalty and affection. There are no other bonds so 
strong or so indissoluble. Although Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
has not been definitely stated, yet it is sufficiently clear that in 
order to be carried into effect a tax must be imposed on corn 
and meat coming into this country from foreign parts, whilst 
Colonial corn and meat will be admitted free of duty. This 
will be an enormous boon to our chief Colonies. Now Mr. 
@hamberlain assures us that the higher price which the 
workman in this country must in future pay for his daily 
bread and meat will, under his scheme, provide him with a 
superannuation allowance when sixty years of age; in other 
words, the workman, with his wife and children, must go on 
short commons for the greater part of their lives in order to 
obtain a prospective benefit when he or they attain the age of 
sixty years. If this view is brought fairly and squarely before 
the workman, I doubt if he will see his way to it. It is true 
that higher wages are hinted at, but higher wages, like ghosts, 
have a trick of not coming when they are called. Is it not 
probable that after a few years’ trial of the Protection of 
our Colonies there will arise a revulsion of feeling in this 
country, and a desire to return to Free-trade in food? 
Would there be any difficulty in finding politicians ready 
to ride into power on such acry? But how would our 
Colonies take a reversal of policy? They will have been 
growing rich through our protecting them against the United 
States, Russia, and the Argentine. In other words, by sub- 
stituting commercial interests, and political ambition, for 





loyalty and affection, we shall have loosened the ties which 
bind the whole Empire together. How often we may see 
a family living happily together, yet, by an unexpecteq 
bequest of money, turn to disputing and quarrelling over 
the appropriation of the legacy. So may it happen with 
that larger family, our great Empire, which has go long 
flourished, held together by loyalty and affection, which are 
stronger bonds by far than commercial interests have ever 
forged.—I am, Sir, &e., E. M. Crtssotp, : 
Cheltenham. 





(To THE Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I shall be glad of the opportunity to point out that the 
distinction attempted to be drawn between the taxation of 
food and the taxation of raw material is, so far as all manv. 
facturing is concerned, quite imaginary. If the price of food 
is artificially raised, factory workers will demand an increase 
in wages, and Mr.| Chamberlain says they will get it. To 
the manufacturer this is exactly the same thing as if he 
had paid more for raw material If it costs him more 
to produce a finished article, it makes no matter to him 
whether he pays the money in wages or in a higher 
price for his cotton or wool. Economically, therefore, the 
food of the worker is as much “raw material” as is the 
staple in which he works. To demonstrate this would appear 
to be very much like giving instruction in a village school 
were it not that many Members, for the guidance of their 
constituents, persist in making a distinction which does not 
exist. I will not at present trouble you further, but so many 
spurious coins in argument are being put into circulation that 
it seems desirable to nail each one to the counter when 
presented.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. Ratpu. 
5 Kingswood Road, Prestwich, Manchester. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have never been on the illimitable veld, although I 
am told that it is a good position from which to study the 
stars, but I have succeeded in cultivating a certain degree of 
mental detachment in the cool vicinity of the village pump, so 
that when his Majesty’s Government bring before me an 
aspiration, and ask me to think of a plan by which it can be 
embodied in the field of practical politics, I am quite willing 
to take the subject into consideration. Naturally, however, I 
ask them to give me some hints as to the direction in which 
they desire that I should proceed, and so far as I can under: 
stand them their ideas are :— 

(1) That the United Kingdom is being ruined by obstinate 
adherence to a system of trade misnamed “ Free,” which 
lays us open to the attacks of our neighbours, who are: im: 
poverishing our people by selling us. their surplus: goods 
under cost. - 
That to save ourselves from ruin we must raise a wall of 
tariffs to keep out cheap goods. ; 
That as taxes on the raw material imported by manu- 
facturers would raise the cost of their products and 
seriously handicap them in competing in the world’s 
markets, our import duties must be made applicable to 
food alone. 
In order to prevent our children beyond the seas detaching 
themselves from the maternal apron-strings, we are to make 
certain gaps in this tariff wall through which we are to 
allow their goods free entry. 

That as by far the largest proportion of our imported food- 
stuffs comes from the North American Continent, and as 
Canada has undeveloped resources which will within a short 
time enable her to feed the United Kingdom entirely, the 
tariff on food will only affect the price temporarily, :and 
it will gradually disappear with the cessation of food imports 
from foreign countries. 

That as this scheme if carried out will certainly raise the 
cost of food so much as to make it necessary for the work- 
ing classes to earn higher wages, the Government in 
exchange for a mandate to raise the cost of food will permit 
the working classes to raise their own wages. 

That as the Government has no need of money for purposes 
of ordinary expenditure, the revenue from the tariff could 
be applied to furnish funds for a scheme of old-age 
pensions. 

Now, naturally, as a minute fraction of the great collective 
mother, I am very unwilling to see the children set up inde 
pendent households of their own if they can be persuaded to 
remain under the maternal roof; but before making up my 
mind about the plan, it occurs to me that I would know better 
what to do if I were somebody else. For instance, if I were a 
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So 
working man, I would prefer to begin with a rise in wages 


yather than with a rise in expenditure; secondly, I would pre- 
fer my old-age pension structure, the expenditure in con- 
nection with which is sure to increase with the years, to be 
built on something more stable than a tariff which is sure 
to dwindle and finally disappear. If I were a manufacturer, I 
would say that an increased manufacturing cost brought 
about by higher wages would be just as bad for my export trade 
as an increase in the cost of the raw material caused by an 
import-duty. If I were a member of the party at present in 
office in Canada, I would think it very good business to enlist 
the help of the British Government in the tariff fight between 
Canada and the United States. If I were President of the 
United States, I would remember that the Canadian North- 
West is being rapidly filled up by people from the United 
States, that many of them do not become naturalised 
Canadians and that all of them retain their American 
patriotism, and that if the tariff controversy should ever 
become very acute it might be convenient to present an Out- 
lander problem to the British Colonial Office which they might 
find it difficult to settle. If I were German Emperor, I would 
bless the Imperial Zollverein scheme from the bottom of my 
heart, as I would see in it the final laying of the spectre of an 
alliance of the English-speaking peoples. Finally, if I were 
the Colonial Secretary, and once more put my hand to the 
plough, I would not suspend proceedings every few yards to 
throw stones at the onlookers. I would also carefully 
scrutinise the plough before I touched it, lest it should 
suddenly transform itself into a live shell with the fuse burn- 
ing. —Meantime, while I am thinking what I will do about the 
plan, I return to my position beside the village pump, and 
subscribe myself MAN IN THE STREET. 





(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘*SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As the correspondent to whom Mr. Chamberlain did the 
honour to address the remarkable letter that appeared in the 
Press of the country on Monday, I think it only fair, both 
to myself and to the class to which I belong, to say, by way of 
a rejoinder to the suggestions of various hostile critics, that 
political or party sympathy did not in the smallest degree 
prompt me to communicate to the right hon. gentleman the 
representations to which the letter referred to was the reply. 
I was actuated wholly and solely by a desire to obtain in- 
formation on many points which even so early in this great 
and growing controversy have been agitating the minds and 
raising the very worst fears of working men. I refer to those 
statements of certain Labour leaders, and to the articles in 
the several journals that cater more particularly for the 
labouring class, which appeared immediately after the debates 
on old-age pensions and tariff reform in the House of 
Commons last month. Personally, I viewed these expres- 
sions of opinion as being directed towards concealing the 
issues that must be staked by any proposal to deal with 
these two important and far-reaching questions. For in. 
stance, in the impression of the Dazly Mazi for the 30th ult, 
there is a collection of “Labour opinion” from half-a-dozen 
gentlemen holding prominent positions in the world of 
organised Labour. Now all (or nearly all) of these 
gentlemen are pronounced and party-coloured politicians, 
and they can, therefore, be expected to employ in this 
instance, at least, very little of that discriminative 
quality which distinguishes the open and impartial mind. 
Before the question is fairly launched we see them out and 
about following the hounds of their pet political party when 
they ought to be at home minding shop for the only com. 
modity Labour has to sell. They may, and probably do, pos- 
sess excellent credentials, which enable them to approach the 
master on behalf of the worker whose industry they repre- 
sent; but they hold absolutely no mandate, and, I think I am 
safe in adding, absolutely no qualification, to set themselves up 
as so many mouthpieces for expressing to the world the 
opinion of a class for whom the proposals of the Colonial 
Secretary mean so much, and to whom Mr. Chamberlain will, 
I believe, ultimately have to look for the final verdict on the 
question. We Trade-Unionists are going to think this matter 
out for ourselves, and thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, we 
know exactly what particular phases of it do, and must, 
appeal to usasaclass. We shall not be deceived by the absurd 
assertion of more than one of the Labour leaders I have 


indicated that in the event of a tax on food the wages of the 
worker will not be raised except he “ fights.” Nobody knows 
better than they do that as the law stands at present Trade- 
Unionism as a “fighting force” is impotent, and possesses no 
terrors, not even for an unscrupulous employer who might be 
tempted to deny to his workmen a participation in the in- 
creased business a preferential tariff may ensure.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A WoRKEMAN. 

[If the workmen were wise, they would at least demand that 
in trades protected by tariff dues the rate of wages should in all 
cases be settled by arbitration and in view of the profits, and 
not by competition in the labour market. Needless to say, we 
do not ourselves want to see this done because we do not want 
Protection or any form of wages settled by Act of Parliament, 
but Protectionist working men, if such men really exist, should 
certainly make some such terms before they agree to give 
their votes for Protection on the ground that it will raise 
wages.—ED. Spectator. | 





MAKING A LIVING BY TAKING IN ONE 
ANOTHER’S WASHING, 
(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I was interested to note in the Spectator of May 30th 
that you in your editorial and Mr. Hall in his letter both 
make use of this simile. You speak of its being done “ina 
community”; Mr. Hall by “poverty-stricken relations of 
noble origin.” I have seen it set down to the Scilly 
Islanders: a correspondent of T. P.’s Weekly refers it to 
Johnson’s tour in the Hebrides. Boswell says: “ How do 
these poor people live ?” and Dr. Johnson replies : “ Sir, they 
make a precarious livelihood by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing.” Did Dr. Johnson originate the fable, or is it still older 
than his time ?—I am, Sir, &c., L. T. 





PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article of a fortnight ago betrays such benevolence 
to the Nonconformists, and you so manifestly regard them 
with regret, as for “another good man gone wrong,” that I 
greatly desire to show you how deep is the conscientious 
conviction which is moving us to resist the levy of the 
rate. We value your sympathy. We are as troubled 
when you do not understand us as we should be if the 
Church Times did. Let me therefore take a particular 
instance. In Salisbury all the elementary schools belong 
to the Anglican and the Roman Churches. The masters 
and managers of these schools must, if they do their duty, 
strive to create an atmosphere in which Nonconformity can- 
not live. The Head-Masters will all be convinced Churchmen 
and Roman Catholics, and though they will not use illegitimate 
influences, the legitimate influences they will use must make 
every Nonconformist afraid to subject his child to them. 
Furthermore, the Nonconformist ratepayer knows that if his 
child wishes to become a teacher, the way is barred unless 
the change of conviction which he dreads is effected by the 
school which he supports. I ask, Sir, does it pass your wit to 
conceive that a man in these circumstances should feel 
that conscience requires him to resist? For my own part, I 
can only imagine him submitting on the supposition that he 
has not a conscience. For, permit me to remind you, the 
“Catholic” doctrine which is being instilled through these 
rate-supported schools is not, to us, a variation of Christianity, 
it is Anti-Christianity, it is the cause of the overthrow of 
nations. To offer prayers and adoration to the Virgin is, in 
our conviction, idolatry, precisely identical with the worship 
of the Queen of Heaven which Ezekiel and the prophets 
denounce as the ground of national punishment. I myself, 
for instance, am firmly persuaded that if Mariolatry is restored 
in Engiand, England will become as Spain, and London as 
that forlorn Siena which inscribed her trust in the omni- 
potent Virgin over her gate, as the lasting witness to the 
decay that follows on that terrible delusion. We Noncon- 
formists have not acquired that easy latitudinarianism which 
is familiar in some quarters, the “ nothing-true-and-it-doesn’t- 
much-matter” attitude which Churches of compromise 
cultivate. To us God and Christ are tremendous realities, 
and to take the honour of the Father and the Son and to 
offer it to a woman is not only error, but poison, the ruin, 
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Salisbury therefore is bound, in God’s name, to protest, to 
take joyfully the spoiling of his goods, or even to go to 
prison or the stake, rather than compromise. You do not 
see it, as Tacitus did not see the significance of those 
early followers of Chrestos; you do not feel any obligation 
of martyrdom, neither did Erasmus; you contemplate the 
passionate convictions of the Nonconformist as Bolingbroke 
did in the time of Queen Anne. But at least I should 
plead with Tacitus, Luther, and Bolingbroke to recognise 
that convictions are there, solid and decisive; and I think 
I could convince them that the Education Act rides rough- 
shod over thousands of consciences in England. Now I shall 
resist in Hampstead, not because the local circumstances are 
the same as in Salisbury, but because I have no other way of 
showing my practical sympathy with my brothers who must 
suffer in the villages of Derbyshire or in clerical cities like 
Salisbury. We were very few in the sixteenth century when 
we resisted Queen Elizabeth and Whitgift, nor were we 
numerous when we resisted Charles and Laud. Though we 
were ten times fewer than we are to-day, we should still have 
confidence, for God is on the side of justice; nor can religion 
be promoted by injustice and the ruthless and wilful trampling 
on tender consciences ; no, not even when polite writers are 
ready to assure the conscience that it is not a conscience at 
all, but a freak of political passion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampstead. Rosert F. Horton. 


(If all that Dr. Horton says were true—that he thinks it 
true we do not doubt for a moment—what have he and his 
supporters been doing in paying taxes during the last thirty 
years? Unless he is prepared to say that it is a sin to pay 
rates which go in part to Church schools and Roman Catholic 
schools, but no sin to pay taxes which go in part to Church 
schools and Roman Catholic schools, he is accusing him- 
self and all the Nonconformists of England of a grave 
dereliction of duty. Unless, indeed, he can maintain this 
astonishing difference between local and Imperial taxation, 
the former offence is much worse than that now committed by 
those who do not resist rates, for the rights of the Non- 
conformists have been extended, not narrowed, by the new 
Act. As to Dr. Horton’s view of the actual situation created 
at Salisbury and elsewhere by the Act we cannot argue now, 
but we must enter a protest against his statement being 
regarded as in any way representing the true facts. It is 
coloured by prejudice at every point. Again, asto Dr. Horton’s 
offensive remarks as to Bolingbroke and as to Churches of com- 
promise, we venture to think that he would be, not a worse, 
but a better Christian if he could show some of the spirit of 
Sir Thomas Browne, or of Jeremy Taylor, or, indeed, of 
Cromwell. It is clear that he has no conception of the spirit 
which he spurns as latitudinarian—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ARMY CANTEENS. 

[To THz Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
‘Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Fortescue (Spectator, May 30th) 
should have imported an element of invective into a businesslike 
controversy on canteen management, and that he and other 
ardent advocates of “Co-operation” should deem it necessary 
to stigmatise those who differ from them as men who “have, 
chiefly through ignorance, carelessness, and timidity, con- 
tributed not a little to prolong the reign of dishonesty in the 
management of canteens.” I gather that he is only thinking 
of a bygone age when he pens such a sentence. Surely, too, if 
the case for Co-operation is as strong as he seems to believe, it 
was scarcely advisable to condemn the minority Report of the 
recent Committee as merely influenced by “none but rather 
ridiculous reasons.” Such criticism does not carry conviction 
to the mind of the reader. He would doubtless describe 
me as he has described my betters—“only an ordinary 
officer ’’—but I claim, nevertheless, to be as keen as Mr. 
Fortescue himself for the welfare of the British soldier, and 
I take leave, on the soldiers’ behalf, to condemn the proposed 
Co-operative system for canteens. I hold with Lord Cheyles- 
more and Major Stopford (in their minority Report) that the 
scheme is not based on the evidence before the Committee, that 
it is unbusinesslike from start to finish, and that if it could 
be forced on the Army by the persuasive influence of certain 
well-intentioned faddists, it would be found unworkable in 
due time. Having had charge of canteens, and having made 
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various honest endeavours to improve them, including experi. 
ments in Co-operation, tenant-contractors, and purchasing in 
the open market, I have come to the conclusion that the 
tenant system gives the soldier better value for his money 
than any other, and I beg Mr. Fortescue will believe that my 
canteens were not controlled by “corrupt clerks,” and that 
the Co-operative plan was not “impeded by busybodies” op 
“shackled by jealous officials.” After all, what isa canteen, 
and wherein does it differ from an ordinary public-house ang 
grocer’s shop? It is ashop in barracks where men can buy 
beer and groceries if they wish to save themselves the trouble 
of walking out into the nearest street; it is also their private 
eating-house, cabman’s shelter, and club, where suppers, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, and many other things are on sale, but no Spirits; 
it is a ready-money concern, the profits of which are spent for 
the benefit of the men. Now the point in controversy is, 
what is the best method of putting into this concern goods of 
the best quality and at the most moderate prices, and of so 
managing the business of buying, cooking, and selling that the 
private soldier may feel comfortable in his club? It is here that 
the wholesale “ Co-operator” differs from the practical canteen 
president. We all agree that Co-operative buying may reduce 
the price of our purchases, but we fail to see where the essential 
feature—personal management of the clubh—comesin. Weare 
not catering for a stationary public, but for a body of men who 
may at any moment be ordered into camp for maneuvres, to 
India, South Africa, or to any of our foreign garrisons; they 
are either English, Scottish, Irish, or a mixture of all three, 
and it is quite curious to note how much these elements differ 
in their tastes. The advocates of a centralised Co-operative 
store, from which all garrisons in the Empire could be sup. 
plied, sometimes forget that merely despatching goods in 
boxes to certain addresses is the easiest part of canteen 
management, and that is all they propose to do. The art is to 
deal to the best advantage with these boxes on arrival at 
destination; and here the expert grocer comes in. To compel 
battalions to deal exclusively with a centralised store is to 
eliminate the grocer and minimise his opportunity for personal 
management. There are many clubs in London, some of 
which are well managed and comfortable, whilst others in the 
same street are the reverse; but if a law were passed which 
compelled all clubs to deal with the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, I think the members would have 
legitimate grounds of complaint. Do not let us ride the good 
horse “Co-operation” to death; give him his head and let 
him pick his own way over uneven ground, on a loose rein. 
If a battalion elects to make a contract with a local grocer and 
a local brewer for its canteen supplies, let it do so, and do not 
thereupon set up a hue-and-cry, such as Mr. Fortescue has 
attempted to raise in your respected journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aldershot. F. I. Maxsz (Lieut.-Col.) 
[We have published, as we promised, one letter on each 
side, and can at present print no more letters on this subject, 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE “OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA. 
{To THE .EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have no wish to continue a discussion with your corre 
spondent “Scrutator” (Spectator, June 6th), who, none too 
courteously, prefers to trust to his own memory rather than 
accept the references I gave him to published official docu- 
ments. But I owe it to you, Sir, and to your readers, to give 
him a reply. First of all, I must repeat with reference to 
Batoum that I made no quotation from Article LIX. of the 
Treaty of Berlin, but quoted the Article in full as it stands 
embodied, not in a separate White Paper, but in the instru- 
ment signed at Berlin by all the Plenipotentiaries. What 
“Scrutator ” thinks 7t was is, therefore, no more to the point 
than what he remembers of the Protocols, which are on record in 
“State Papers,” Vol. LXIX.,pp.1,022-24, Prince Gortchakoff’s 
words were :—“Je suis autorisé & déclarer qu’usant de’ son 
droit de sonveraineté, mon auguste Maitre déclarera Batoum 
port franc.” Commenting upon this statement, “le Président 
[Prince Bismarck] constate l’importance de la communication 
que le premier Plénipotentiaire de Russie vient de faire au 
nom de son gouvernement.” Other explanations given by 
Gortcbakoff, “et surtout la constitution de Batoum en port 
franc, forment des modifications considérables au Traité de 
San Stefanc. Son Altesse Sérénissime ajoute que la derniére 
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cette place contre Erzeroum.” “ Scrutator ” asserted on 
May 23rd that whilst we opposed Russia, we gave Germany 
and France “carte blanche to close the doors in their 
«spheres of influence’” in China. I asked him when and 
where we had done so. He now admits that with 
reference to France he does “not feel so certain,” but his 
“impression is that during the Tonquin War and negotia- 
tions France obtained preferential rights.” France annexed 
Tonquin, and naturally acquired, not merely preferential, but 
sovereign, rights. That has nothing to do with “spheres of 
influence” in China. With reference to Germany in Shan- 
tung, “ Scrutator ” will find the text of the despatch addressed 
by Mr. Balfour, then acting for Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office, on April 2nd, 1£98, in the Parliamentary Blue-book, 
China, No. 1, 1899 (C. 9,131). My point, moreover, was that 
nowhere has Germany (or France) interfered with the status 
quo ina treaty port as Russia has at Newchwang, in Manchuria. 
In the Yangtse Valley and in Shanghai, he now says, Ger- 
many claims “ equal rights with us.” But equal rights, I sub- 
mit, are not preferential rights, and for my part, I trust that 
if ever Germany claims the latter in those regions, we shall 
oppose her, and oppose her far more vigorously than we have 
opposed the Russian claims in Manchuria, where our interests 
are unquestionably less important than in Middle China. As for 
the relative value of British commercial interests in China and 
in Russia, I discussed, as “Scrutator” had done, the present 
condition of things. His reply that it might have been other- 
wise if this, that, or the other had happened or had not 
happened reminds one of the old French proverb :—“ Avec des 
st on mettrait Paris dans une bouteille.” “Scrutator” 
adds that “Russia has been for a long time soliciting 
the aid of British capital in the development of her 
enormous resources.” Is “Scrutator” aware that she obtained 
such aid a few years ago in other quarters, notably in Belgium 
and in France, with the result that tens of millions of pounds 
sterling of Belgian aad French capital have been absolutely 
and irretrievably lost in Russian industrial and financial 
enterprises? If he will refer to a Report issued by the Foreign 
‘Office in June, 1901 (Miscellaneous Series, No. 555), he will 
read that “foreigners, especially Belgians and Frenchmen, 
have lost enormously of late years in Russian undertakings.” 
The total capital thus invested by Belgians alone was esti- 
mated in this Report at 718,000,000 francs, and a table was 
published of the shares of the leading companies showing a 
depreciation which ranged between 50 and 90 per cent. On 
‘the other hand, British capitalists, who, according to “Scru- 
tator” in their folly, have invested their money in China, 
have prospered exceedingly. Russia’s aims and aspirations 
in connection with the Persian Gulf and India are, I admit, 
matters of speculative opinion, in regard to which I may be 
wrong or “Scrutator” may be wrong. I at any rate lay no 
claim to infallibility. ‘“ Scrutator’s” assertion that the 
Foreign Office is “ruled from Calcutta in our relations witk 
Russia” is, I presume, merely a rhetorical flourish. Does he 
mean that the Indian Government should have no voice in 
questions that may at least conceivably affect the interests of 
our great Indian dependency, where we are trustees for the 
future of two hundred and fifty million souls ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mippie East. 
[This correspondence must now cease. We have published 
two letters from “Scrutator” and two from “Middle East,” 
and therefore neither can say that the other has been 
fayoured.—Ep. Spectator,] 





MR. ADAM ON THE ELECTION OF 1880. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have never questioned “Scrutator’s” accuracy in 
reporting the conversations which Mr. Adam had with him 
on the prospects of the Liberal party prior to the General 
Election of 1880. All I have said is that I find it difficult 
to reconcile those conversations, as “Scrutator” recollects 
them, with Mr. Adam’s statement on the same subject to his 
constituents. This difficulty is not removed by “ Scrutator’s” 
reply in your last issue. The matter is not of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant lengthened discussion of it in your 
columns, especially in view of the fact that the only person 


tions and the speech—Mr. Adam himself—is dead.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. W. RapciirFre Cooke. 
Hellens, Herefordshire. 


[We cannot print any more letters on this subject, but may 
add our own comment on Mr. Adam’s electoral foresight 
which we made at the time of his death. Mr. Adam 
died at Ootacamund, Madras, on May 24th, 1881, and 
in the Spectator for May 28th, 1881, the following 
appreciation appeared :—“ So sagacious, that when he stood 
alone, his chiefs were inclined to accept his calculations, 
though questioned by a nearly universal opinion. He was, it 
is well known, at one time quite alone in his belief as to the 
certain result of the election of 1880, and it was characteristic 
of him that when the result had made his prevision notorious, 
he hardly claimed credit except for painstaking.”—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE “EXAGGERATION” OF THE MACEDONIAN 
OUTRAGES. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Dr. Dillon’s letter in the Spectator of May 16th is 
before me. The editorial comment which follows it shows 
that you understood my meaning perfectly, which leads me 
to believe that the mass of your readers did also, whatever 
the case with Dr. Dillon. In the debating clubs and Law 
Courts with which I am familiar the affirmative, or plaintiff, 
makes the opening address ; the negative, or defence, replies ; 
after which the affirmative is given opportunity to refute his 
opponent’s arguments, and the debate closes. Being doubtful 
whether you would feel disposed to grant space in your over- 
flowing columns for a second letter from so obscure a per- 
sonage as myself, I appealed to this usage. As for trying to 
“gag” Dr. Dillon, I should quail from precipitating the 
earthquake which must follow such an attempt. In reference 
to the “libel” which his imagination conjures up, I say that 
his charge that I “maligned” him is simply ridiculous. I 
knew, all my readers knew, and the public in general knew 
that he wrote letters from Armenia. Whom, then, could I 
have hoped to deceive by stating that those letters were not 
written there? You, Mr. Editor, did not understand my 
language to convey that meaning, or you confessedly (and 
very properly) would “not have printed that part of [my] 
letter.” I do not believe that any of your readers attuched to 
my words a meaning that never was in my mind except Dr. 
Dillon himself, who, like the traditional lynx, “is able in the 
thickest darkness to see objects which have no existence.” 
To my feeble comprehension, both Dr. Dillon’s letters show a 
disposition to carp at phrases rather than to hold to 
the main question. That question is whether or not his 
article in the March Contemporary was calculated to give 
the public an accurate impression of what happened in 
Macedonia last fall. Whether the exaggerations were 
his own, or whether he was misled by others, I felt 
that his version of affairs was distorted, and gave my 
reasons for so thinking. Whether they were convincing to 
others, it is not for me to judge. Itdid not seem to me worth 
while to turn aside from the main question to answer Dr. 
Dillon's allegations about my not knowing that outrages on 
women and children are not legitimate warfare, &c. As’ to 
my “endeavour to whitewash the Turk,” let me say that I 
gladly will whitewash Christian or Turk, Jew or idolator, 
whom I think to have been besmeared with tar. The Turks 
have enough well-grounded accusations to meet at the bar of 
the world’s opinion without being charged with things which 
they did not do. Dr. Dillon doubtless would not wish the 
inference drawn from his remarks that misrepresentations 
should not be corrected when the objects of them happen to 
be Mahommedans, as that would imply a narrow bigotry of 
which he is incapable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp B. HaskKgLL. 

American Mission, Salonica, Turkey. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE CLOSED HIGHWAY. 
(To THE Ebirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In availing myself of your kind permission to reply to 
the article entitled “ The Closed Highway” contained in the 





able probably to explain the variance between the conversa- 





Spectator of May 23rd, I do not propose to traverse the state- 
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ments therein contained as to the inefficiency and irregularity 
of the steamboat service, which for the moment is in a state 
of suspended animation until the long conflict between the 
Thames Steamboat Company and the London County Council 
is fought out, and, as I hope, concluded by a friendly settle- 
ment. 

Suffice it for the moment to say that the evidence placed before 
the recent Parliamentary Committee by the officers of the Board of 
Trade, the Thames Conservancy, and the Thames Police proved 
beyond dispute that the existing service was well conducted, 
regular, and reputable. The London County Council, through 
their engineering experts, declared that the present type of 
paddle-boats, as evolved through half-a-century of practical ex- 
perience, and as illustrated by the Company’s p.s. ‘ Alexandra,’ 
‘ Boadicea,’ and ‘ Cleopatra,’ was the one best suited to the special 
conditions of the Thames, and that which they proposed them- 
selves to adopt. We may, therefore, turn from ill-informed dis- 
paragement of the existing service, and from idle dreams of a 
miraculous “ fleet of large and airy steamers, giving ample accom- 
modation, and having restaurants on board,” to the consideration 
of the real issue, and, if possible, to determine the true adjustment 
of the conflicting interests of public and private enterprise. 
Let us first of all see what the Bills promoted by the Thames 
Steamboat Company and the London County Council respectively 
proposed. The Thames Steamboat Company sought powers from 
Parliament for the creation of a Thames Steamboat Trust which 
should secure the co-operation of the London County Council 
with itself for the betterment of the steamboat service of the 
Thames. The Company brought in its fleet and properties; the 
London County Council was empowered to guarantee the new 
capital necessary for the improvement of the piers and the 
extension of the existing fleet, and was given in return pro- 
portional powers of control upon the Directing Board. By this 
arrangement the present fleet of thirty-six boats would have been 
increased to fifty-four, and a service at fifteen-minute intervals 
in the outer sections and ten-minute and five-minute in the 
inner sections, together with a general improvement of the piers, 
would have been provided at a risk to the ratepayers of London 
of £160,000. The County Council Bill proposed to ignore the 
existing service altogether, and to provide a municipal fleet of 
thirty new steamboats, which would furnish a service at intervals 
of fifteen minutes from Hammersmith to Greenwich at a risk to 
the ratepayers of £320,000. Is it to be wondered at that the 
County Council Bill was thrown out? And seeing that the 
scheme proposed by the Thames Steamboat Company secured 
twice as good a service at half the risk to the ratepayers, from 
Hampton Court and Kew to Woolwich and Gravesend, is it 
reasonable to write: “The Thames ..... . is simply waiting to 
be used. And all that stands in the way is what we cannot but 
call the perverse economy of a Select Committee”? The reason 
why the Steamboat Trust Bill was thrown out was that the 
London County Council were not concurring parties, and upon 
them, therefore, must rest the responsibility of yet another 
summer of a steamerless Thames. And yet there seem to be many 
obvious advantages flowing from well-devised co-operation between 
collective and individual enterprise. We should be delivered—at 
a stroke—from the tyrannies, whether of public or private 
monopoly. The cruelty of private greed finds its counterpart in 
the barbarity of public pride. The menace of the employé- 
elector is no imaginary danger. On all sides local indebtedness is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, while committees of well-inten- 
tioned but inexperienced amateurs are playing chuck-farthing 
with the rates, and the whole outlook of municipal trading is of 
the most threatening kind. Surely, then, the psychological 
moment has arrived for the marriage of public and private enter- 
prise. From such fruitful union will at last spring the wholesome 
offspring of economy and efiiciency. And for these high nuptials 
—as when the Doge of Venice went forth to wed the sea—the 
Thames Steamboats will proudly lead the way. 


—TI am, Sir, &c., A. F. Hits, 
Chairman, Thames Steamboat Company, Limited. 

17 Philpot Lane, E.C. 

[We are not enemies of private enterprise, but rather its 
friends ; but remembering what the Thames steamboat service 
was in the past, we cannot feel convinced by the lyric raptures 
of our correspondent as to what might have happened had his 
Company obtained their Bill—Eb. Spectator.] 





FATHER DOLLING. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘Srectator.” | 
Srmr,— Were you not a little unfair to us poor “Roman” 
priests and converts (Spectator, May 23rd) by allowing us no 
share in Father Dolling’s spirit? How could it be that he 
“had much in him of the priest, but nothing of the Roman 
priest” ? Where did he get his high idea of the priesthood ? 
For all the torrent of his generous nature, such a great idea 
must have directed it into the channel where it actually flowed. 
He may have learnt it immediately from many of his own 
brethren whom I could gladly name; but where did they learn 
it? I do not forget Wesley, Crabbe, George Herbert, or 
others, but has there been anything like an effective tradition 











in the Anglican Church, or among any married clergy, capable 
of determining such a character as Father Dolling’s to such 4 
form of priesthood as he conceived? I say, Sir, his conception 
of the pastoral spirit came from where it is by no means 
strange, from the same source as his ceremonial practices, [ 
claim him for Rome, even though it may not be said of him 
as of a greater than he,— xalzep dv vids, Zuabev a’ dy tras 
vraxony.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ENGLISHMAN, CATHOLIC AND Romay, 

[If Father Dolling had felt himself a Roman priest in spirit, 
he would have become one in fact. Atleast, that is how we read 
hischaracter. We cannot admit for a moment that a married 
has shown itself less devoted to its duties than a celibate 
clergy. There have been sleepy, ease-loving, commonplace 
married clergy, no doubt, but there have also been celibate 
clergy of the kind that flourished in France during the 
eighteenth century.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Thy 





THE RUSSIAN SECRET DESPATCH. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—As a Russian subject who follows with great interest 
all questions of Russian domestic policy, may I point out to you 
with reference to the now famous secret despatch published by 
the Times that it is rather curious no one has yet pointed out 
the inherent improbabilities contained init? (1) It is most 
unlikely that a letter written late in March by the Minister 
should bear a current number as low as 341. (2) Instructions 
of so compromising a nature would, if given at all, certainly 
be given or conveyed verbally, and not in writing. (8) If M. 
de Plebve had intended to encourage anti-Jewish riots, the 
result would, in view of the existing feeling of the masses, 
have “staggered humanity” and caused an exodus apt to 
put the sincerity of European sympathisers to the practical 
test of necessitating shelter for nine millions, or whatever 
number would have been left, of Jew emigrants.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GEORGES DE Bourmy., 

Savoy Hotel, Embankment Gardens, London. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter, but we cannot pro- 
fess to say what value is to be attached to the internal evi- 
dence he adduces against the authenticity of the despatch. 
Ep. Spectator. 





THE PRINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, AND 

ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the fact 
that a special matinée under the immediate patronage of 
H.R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) in aid of the 
Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corpora- 
tion will be given, under the direction of Mr. Holmes Kingston, 
in the Adelphi Theatre on Thursday afternoon, June 18th, at 
2 o'clock? As Madame Sarah Bernhardt has most kindly 
agreed to take part in the performance, the event should be 
one of great interest to playgoers, while at the same time help- 
ing one of the most deserving of charities. Seats may now be 
booked at the Adelphi Theatre, and at the usual agents, or 
may be obtained from the members of the Ladies’ Committee, 
and from Mr. Holmes Kingston, 33 Great Pulteney Street, W. 
Stalls, £1 1s.; dress circle, 10s. 6d.; upper circle, 7s. 6d. (two 
first rows), and 5s.; pit stalls, numbered and reserved, 4s. ; 
pit, 2s.6d.; gallery,1ls. For private boxes offers are invited — 
Feeling that a printers’ charity must necessarily interest you, 
I an, Sir, &e., 

[The charity is, we believe, an excellent one, and we there- 
fore relax our rule against inserting such appeals and publish 
our correspondent’s letter, and trust that the Committee 
of Ladies who have organised the matinée will obtain the 
success that their kindly efforts most certainly deserve—ED. 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


AN ANSWER. 
YESTERDAY you had a song 
I could not choose but hear; 
"Twas O, to be in England 
Now that April's there ! 
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But I have found a new refrain 
I cannot choose but sing ; 
'Tis O, to be in Africa 
Now Summier’s on the wing! 


Yesterday we languished 
For loaded boughs of may, 

And largess of the hawthorn hedge 
That April throws away. 

But foundered in the sunset 
The kopjes burn and melt, 

And golden wacht-a-bietje bloom 
Is blazoning the veld. 


Yesterday we yearned for 
The breath of English fields, 
The note of life triumphant 
That English April yields. 
But in the bosom of the berg 
The red-plumed aloes stand. 
Ah, calling to my heart I hear 
My Foster-Motherland! 


Mashonaland. PERCEVAL GIBBON. 








BOOKS. 


———_.————_ 


DARWIN'S LETTERS.* 

Tue great unblemished name of Charles Darwin rises so high 
above the crowd of scientific workers in the last century that 
we can never learn too much about his habits of thought and 
methods of work. The letters which are now added to the three 
volumes of Life and Letters given to the world soon after his 
death in 1882 were accordingly well worth publishing. The 
present editors have found it possible, without repeating 
more than a few paragraphs from the earlier biography, “to 
compile an almost complete record of Mr. Darwin’s work 
in a series of letters now published for the first time.” They 
have used to that end seven hundred and eighty-two letters 
which could not find a place in the Life and Letters, or were 
not available for publication at the time of its preparation, 
Much of Darwin’s copious correspondence with co-workers 
and supporters of his evolutionary doctrine, like Hooker, 
Lyell, Fritz Miller, Huxley, and Dr. A. R. Wallace, is of the 
greatest interest both to men of science who like to follow 
the technical details of his work, and to the general reader 
who is interested in the gradual growth and establish ment of 
the most important and far-reaching generalisation that has 
been added to the world’s stock of ideas since Newton 
excogitated the law of universal gravitation, with its bearing 
upon the essential unity of the universe, and those laws of 
motion on which—with their corollary of the conservation of 
energy—all our physical science is based. Of course, we must 
not be understood to suppose that Darwin discovered the 
doctrine of evolution, which is at least two thousand years 
old. What he did—being, as some one has pointed out, 
the thirty-seventh in a long chain of evolutionists— 
was to give the first clear and cogent explanation of 
a possible way in which the numerous species of living 
creatures, differing from one another as widely as the 
typhoid germ and the butterfly, the duck and _ the 
kangaroo, may have developed on their several lines from the 
primordial germ of life that oaiginated long ago in some way 
which science is still powerless to conceive: and to show 
further that it is probable that man himself, with all the 
varied mental abilities that have “set the world in his heart,” 
may be only the highest product of the same course of evolu- 
tion. It was this achievement which caused the evolutionary 
doctrine to take root amongst the most familiar concepts of our 
thought and to become a corner-stone of our scheme of things, 
as without doubt it is nowadays, though less than fifty years 
have elapsed since the theory of natural selection was first 
placed before the world. By virtue of this great achievement 
the name of Darwin will stand to all time among the “masters 
of all who know,” with those of Aristotle and Bacon, Galileo 
and Newton. 





* (1) More Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by Francis Darwin and A.C, 


Seward. 2vols. Illustrated. London: John Murray. [32s. net.]——(2) The 
scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Hugley. Supplementary Volume. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [7s. 6d. net. ] 


The volumes now before us, whilst they add but little to 
our previous acquaintance with Darwin's scientific work, 
throw a welcome additional light upon the qualities that 
constituted his greatness. Chief of these, of course, must be 
placed his intense devotion to truth, coupled with a modesty 
and teachableness which are not to be found as often as one 
could wish in investigators of such eminence. It is curious to 
learn from the interesting autobiographical. fragment which 
was brought to light in the process of removing Durwin’s 
papers from Down that this devotion to truth was not native 
to his mind,—the child was anything but father of the man! 
He writes of the time when he was about nine or ten :— 


“T wasin those daysa very great story-teller—for the pure pleasure 
of exciting attention and surprise. I stole fruit and hid it for the 
same motives, and injured trees by barking them for similar ends. 
I scarcely ever went out walking without saying I had seen a 
pheasant or some strange bird (natural history taste); these lies, 
when not detected, I presume, excited my attention, as I recollect 
them vividly, not connected with shame, though some I do, but as 
something which, by having produced a great effect on my mind, 
gave pleasure like a tragedy. I recollect when I was at Mr. Case’s 
inventing a whole fabric to show how fond I was of speaking the 
truth ! My invention is still so vivid in my mind, that I could almost 
fancy it was true, did not memory of former shame tell me it was 
false.” 


This might seem to be an unpromising beginning for a 
scientific career, and it is a useful commentary on the un- 
trustworthiness of ordinary educational psychology to note 
that we should be inclined to see in these childish recollec- 
tions the beginning of fame in an imaginative line—the germ 
of a Shelley or a Balzac—rather than the foundation of a 
career which achieved eminence by absolute devotion to exact 
truth. “I believe there exists,” wrote Darwin in one of these 
new letters when he was about forty, “and I feel within me, 
an instinct for truth, or knowledge or discovery, of something 
of the same nature as the instinct of virtue, and that our 
having such an instinct is reason enough for scientific re- 
searches without any practical results ever ensuing from 
them.” Huxley rightly pointed out that the seal was set on 
Darwin’s greatness by the strict subordination of all his 
qualities—clear, rapid intelligence, great memory, and vivid 
imagination—to his love of truth. But who would have 
guessed it that had judged merely from the indications of 
childhood ? There are plenty of illustrations in these letters, 
as there must indeed be in any biographical account of 
Darwin, of the thoroughgoing way in which he was merely 
anxious to get at the truth, and in which he instantly sub- 
ordinated any of his own ideas or pet theories to facts that 
controverted them. An excellent example is to be found in 
the section on the parallel roads of Glen Roy which the 
editors of these letters have printed in their second volume 
(pp. 171-93). These few letters, which cover about forty 
years, show how Darwin excogitated a theory to account for 
those remarkable terraces along the slopes of Glen Roy which 
most tourists in the Highlands have beheld with wonder, and 
which have caused guesses so quaint as that which asserted them 
to be roads made for their chariot races by the heroes of Ossian ! 
For twenty years he clung to his theory, which was highly 
ingenious, though not true. But the moment that the 
obvious truth was brought to his notice, by the work of Mr. 
Jamieson, we find that Darwin, instead of arguing for his own 
views—which his great name would have gone far to carry 
against those of a young and comparatively unknown student 
of Nature—gave up the case with a modesty and teachable- 
ness that are all the more strongly marked because it was 
evidently a blow to him to have to do so. “I think the 
enclosed is worth your reading,” he wrote to Lyell in sending 


him Jamieson’s paper. “I am smashed to atoms about Glen 
Roy. My paper was one long gigantic blunder from beginning 
toend. Eheu! eheu!” In his last years he recurred to the 


subject, writing to Professor Prestwich :—“ As soon as I read 
Mr. Jamieson’s article on the parallel roads, I gave up the 
ghost with more sighs and groans than on almost any other 
occasion in my life.” This is but one among many instances 
of the same turn of mind. Another of some interest occurred 
on the publication of the Descent of Man. An anonymous 
reviewer in the Pall Mall Gazette—who turned out to be Mr. 
John Morley—took occasion to fall foul of Darwin’s theory 
of beauty, whilst admitting the great scientific value of the 
work at large. Instead of taking umbrage, or trying to defend 





himself, or affecting a dignified superiority to the irresponsible 
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reviewer—all methods which might have been adopted by 
other men of science—Darwin at once wrote to his critic as 
follows :—* You say that my phraseology on beauty is ‘loose 
scientifically and philosophically most misleading.’ This is 
not at all improbable, as it is almost a lifetime since I 
attended to the philosophy of aesthetics, and did not think 
then that I should ever make use of my conclusions. Can 
you refer me to any one or two books (for my power of 
reading is not great) which would illumine me? Or can you 
explain in one or two sentences how I err?” The whole 
letter shows that this inquiry—which might seem to be 
“rote sarkastic’”’—was made in the most entire good faith, 
and that here, as always, Darwin’s sole desire was to be put 
right if he had blundered. An almost superhuman absence 
of conceit or intellectual arrogance was a leading feature 
of his character. It is perhaps as well that a more human 
touch should be introduced by some references to his dislike 
of Owen, almost the only man of science whom he cordially 
hated. Otherwise Darwin's tolerance had scarcely any limits. 
When Huxley wrote the absolutely crushing review of the 
Vestiges of Creation—which has just been reprinted in the 
supplementary volume of his Scientific Memoirs, and is worth 
reading for its merciless severity, even when the book with 
which it dealt is forgotten—Darwin protested that it was too 
hard on the poor author: “I must think that such a book, if 
it does no other good, spreads the taste for Natural Science.” 
The more we know of Darwin’s mind and heart, the more we 
admire him, quite apart from the epoch-making nature of his 
work. 





TWO VOLUMES OF LIGHT VERSE.* 


LEAVING aside for the moment the vexed question whether any 
of our living poets have the authentic, imperishable, or “ magis- 
terial’ accent, we can at least safely congratulate ourselves 
on the excellent quality of the work done by many of our 
avowedly minor versifiers. Among these Mr. Alfred Coch- 
rane occupies a well-assured place alike in virtue of his choice 
of subject and his engaging manner. Though he disclaims 
all traffic with elemental emotions, there is no lack of variety 
in his themes, thus happily outlined in his prefatory verses to 
the reader :— 
“The country life, serene and sweet, 
A respite from the dust of town, 
The straggling, red-roofed village street, 
The wind that pipes across the down. 
Rose gardens, wet with morning dews, 
And April blackbirds in the lane, 
Grey churches, hid among the yews, 
With saints and shields upon the pane. 
Then the old customs lingering still, 
Amid the world’s untrodden nooks, 
Old faiths, old fashions, if you will, 
Old prints, old bindings, and old books. 


Aye! and the livelier pleasures too, 
The butt upon the northern hills, 
The grouse, black specks against the blue, 
The partridge in the turnip drills. 
The cricket match, where rustics shout 
Through the hot August afternoon, 
The shady stream where silver trout 
Are rising in the dusk of June. 


Anything healthy, sane and sound, 
With which a kindly Fortune dowers 
Those moments of the daily round 
That go to make our leisure hours.” 
‘The note of poignancy may be absent, but for all his urbanity 
Mr. Cochrane has his likes and dislikes—sane and intelligible 
ones too—and can give them pointed expression. Poems written 
in discipleship can never have the same permanent value as those 
which strike an individual note; but when they are as good 
of their kind as the ‘Everyday Characters,” confessedly 
“after Praed,” which Mr. Cochrane prints in the forefront of 
his collection there is no need to dwell on the initial indebted- 
ness. The portrait of “the old squire” is enlivened by many 
felicitous touches. The ruling hereditary passion is excellently 
summed up in the following stanza :— 
“ Here are his grandsires on the wall, 
Deaf to the summons of November, 


And some were short, and some were tall, 
And one, I think, a county member ; 





* (1) Collected Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. London: Longmans and Co. 
Se net.]——(2) Crumbs of Pity, and other Verses. By B, C, Lehmann, 
oudon; W. Blackwood and Sons, [5s, net.] 














And one declined on personal grounds 
A peerage of Lord North’s persuasion, 
But one and all they rode to hounds 
On every possible occasion.” 


And his literary tastes are not less aptly defined :~ 


“For literature he reads the Times, 
Jorrocks, of course, and Scott and Lytton, 
Whyte-Melville, Lindsay Gordon’s rhymes, 
And lives of famous men like Mytton.” 


Another genial portrait is that of “ Aunt Caroline,” who 


“was Beauty’s queen, 
A very volatile Althea, 
When Russell split with Aberdeen 
And Raglan died in the Crimea ;” 


while the younger generation are represented by “Cousin 
Mabel,” who 







“ walks on philosophic steeps, 
Walks hand in hand with Comte or Gibbon, 
But yet a wary eye she keeps 

On newest modes in gown and ribbon;” 
and by “ my youngest brother,” a taciturn but highly efficient 
schoolboy. The lines on “ My Terrier,” again, will appeal 
irresistibly to all dog-lovers. In short, the only serious criti- 
cism we have to pass on this, the most highly finished section 
of the volume, is that the persistent use of the same metre 
throughout lends it a certain monotony. It may be noted also 
that the scansion of line 16 on p. 22 is imperfect,—* Arabi ” 
is accented on the second syllable, while we hope that Praed 
would never have used the phrase “ phenomenal acuteness.” 


Turning to the miscellaneous pieces, which complete the 
volume, we may note in the region of parody the amusing but 
outrageous travesty of Longfellow :— 

“ Beneath the uncarried ridge he stood, 
His niblick in his hand ; 
His throat was bare, his matted hair 
Was thickly mixed with sand, 
And the words he spake made his caddie quake, 
Though he failed to understand.” 
Cricketers, fishermen, golfers, collectors, lovers of Oxford, of 
“R.L.S.,” and of Jane Austen, will all find pieces after their 
own hearts in Mr. Cochrane’s pleasant volume. 


Mr. R. C. Lehmann, though his choice of his themes is less. 
varied, traverses a good deal of the same ground as Mr. 
Cochrane. Like him, he writes of sport and pastime, of the 
charm of the country, and of the delights of good-comrade- 
ship. There is also the same devotion to his Alma Mater, of 
which the happiest expression is found in the lines to the 
Master of Trinity :— 

“The gates are there on either hand, 
Their niches crowned with founder-kings; 
Still with a pensive murmur bland 
The ripple of the fountain sings. 
Yes! peopled by another race 
And alien to our hopes and fears, 
It is, it is, the dear old place, 
Unchanged through all the changing years.” 
But, as becomes one who has so often coached the Oxford eight, 
Mr. Lehmann confesses to an almost equal affection for the sister 
University, “set apart For high-souled deeds and dreams of 
art.” A whole group of poems—“ The Perfect Oar,” “Style 





and the Oar,’ “Laus Remigii,” “The Cork Regatta,” and 
“The Banks of the Lee”—are devoted to celebrating the 
duties and delights of the oarsman, and reveal the author in 
the triple réle of expert, enthusiast, and ingenious rhymester. 
But it is when writing of children, horses, or dogs that Mr. 
Lehmann is at his best. Here, for example, is a charming 
picture of a Shetland pony :— 
“Unclipped, undesecrated, her coat is like a mat ; 

One wild rough mane her crest is: no weight could keep it flat.. 

Her liquid eye is friendly, and, oh, I never knew 

A mortal eye more darkly unfathomably blue. 

Yet on her peat-moss litter, to luxury resigned, 

She seems to catch the echoes of every stormy wind ; 

And, sad but uncomplaining, she seems to see the foam 

Tossed from the angry breakers that beat about her home. 

For, ah, she must remember that home so wild and free 

Amid the wind-swept islets that stud the northern sea, 

Where late she snuffed the tempests and heard the curlews call,, 

Before she knew a bridle or moped within a stall.” 


And here is a generous tribute to a faithful spaniel :— 


“They say your legs are bandy—so they are: 
Nature so formed them that they might go far; 
They cannot brook your music; they assail 
The joyful quiverings of your stumpy tail— 
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—_ 
In short, in one anathema confound 
Shape, mind and heart, and all my little hound. 
Well, let them rail. If, since your life began, 
Beyond the customary lot of man 
Staunchness was yours; if of your faithful heart 
Malice and scorn could never claim a part ; 
If in your master, loving while you live, 
You own no fault or own it to forgive ; 
If, as you lay your head upon his knee, 
Your deep-drawn sighs proclaim your sympathy ; 
Tf faith and friendship, growing with your age, 
Speak through your eyes, and all his love engage; 
If by that master’s wish your life you rule— 
If this be folly, Rufus, you're a fool.” 


And here, finally, are some graceful lines from a poem in 

praise of spring and childhood :— 

“Let others praise their foreign skies and ail the claims advance 
Of sun-steeped fields in Italy and vine-clad slopes in France ; 


And let them sing the land of Spain and all that makes it fair— 

One dewy patch of English lawn is worth a province there. 

One velvet patch of English lawn, and on it running free 

The little fair-haired short-frocked maid who’s all the world 

to me. 

Her hair outshines Italian suns, and all the flowers that grace 

The meads of France can never match the roses in her face.” 

We hope that we have quoted enough to show that persons 
suffering from the depression engendered by too liberal a diet 
of modern fiction will find an agreeable tonic in the cheerful 
optimism of these two volumes. In the musical sense their 
motto is majora canamus: the authors have realised, that 
is, that minor poets need not always adhere to the minor key. 





THE ELIZABETHAN CHURCH.* 

A VOLUME that has taken something like five years to pass 
through the press is a rare product of these goaded times, and 
is indeed a thing for which the student may be thankful. 
The author of this ripe edition of the famous Fifth Book of 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is “the vicar of a 
London parish whose leisure is a vanishing quantity.” That 
leisure has been used to excellent purpose in the production 
of this learned contribution to “The English Theological 
Library ” series, which is designed, to use the words of Dr. 
Creighton, the author of the general introduction to the 
series, not only to put forth standard works of English 
theology, but to “illustrate the history of the great 
crises of the English Church.” The work now edited 
in such elaborate detail is one that well performs this 
double object, for it is the contribution of one of our 
greatest theologians, couched in monumental prose, to the 
solution of the forces which surrounded and threatened the 
existence of the English Church as it emerged from the earth- 
quake of the Reformation. The importance of this Fifth 
Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity has never been lost sight of 
since its publication in 1597, and in our time it certainly bas 
no less significance than it had three centuries ago. The 
relation of the State to religion in all its logical as well 
as its spiritual meaning is to-day a question as vital as it 
was when Hooker devoted his great intellect, his vast learn- 
ing, and his immortal pen to the statement of the deep prin- 
ciples which underlie that subtle relationship, which in its true 
essence is neither hierarchical nor Erastian. The Church has 
again passed through a Reformation, and stands to-day in a 
position not incomparable with that which it occupied in the 
Elizabethan times, midway between the glamour of Rome and 
the austerity of Puritanism. Hooker explains the position as 
no other writer can or could, and this new edition is of par- 
ticular value, inasmuch as it brings Hooker more effectively 
within the grasp of the modern student of Church history 
than even Keble’s famous edition, upon which it is based. 

Mr. Ronald Bayne has given us the text (with modernised 
spelling, except in the case of proper names) of the editio 
princeps of 1597, and has prefixed to each chapter a para- 
graph of summary and comment which, with the headlines, 
supply a lucid analysis of the treatise. The notes are based 
on those given by Keble in his second edition of 1841, but 
they are greatly elaborated with the addition of much new 
and valuable matter. So many Latin and Greek quotations 
were contained in the original notes that they were only of 
value to the classical scholar. Full translations, which will 





* Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity: the Fifth Book. By Richard Hooker, 
A New Edition, with Prolegomena aud Appendices by Ronald Bayne, M.A., 
University College, Oxford, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Greenwich, London: 
[10s. 6d, net.] 


Macmillan and Co, 








prove of much use even to scholars, are given of all these 
Latin and Greek passages, while the method of reference and 
explanation is fuller than that used by Keble. Mr. Bayne has, 
moreover, cited all Biblical references in full, and in order to 
preserve what we may call the Elizabethan flavour of the 
work he has used for this purpose the Geneva Bible of 1560 
and the Psalms as given in the Prayer-book version printed 
in the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and has referred quotations 
from the Fathers to early editions probably used by Hooker. 
Mr. Bayne has, as we have said, contributed much new matter 
to the notes. He, however, specially claims as original— 

“the references to Barrow in the title of ch. 12, the mysterious 
quotation of Metaphys. Schoolp. in chap. 20, the extensive use in 
the same chapter (see note 40) of Sibrand Lubbert’s discussion om 
the Canon of Scripture, the reliance (pp. 267, 341, 351, 381-3, 
386) upon Simon Goulart’s notes in his Cyprian, the probable use of 
George Cassander’s tract on infant baptism, the connection of 
chaps. 78 and 79 with Saravia’s treatises (pp. 503, 507, 532-4, 
536-7). A cancelled note -by Hooker has been recovered from & 
pamphlet hitherto unidentified, printed in 1642 (p. xxxiv., n. 9).” 


The editor in his prolegomena gives us a good Life of Hooker, 
an admirable note on the style and characteristics of 
the writer, a full and very valuable dissertation on “ Dis- 
ciplinarian Puritanism,” and other useful notes. He adds to 
the appendices given by Keble the famous Christian Letter of 
Certain English Protestants, published in 1599, attacking 
Books I. to V. of the Polity, which Hooker intended to 
answer. His copy of the letter, covered with notes for the 
purposes of the reply, is preserved in Corpus Christi College 
Library, Oxford. Keble had access to this copy, and published 
“nearly all these notes” in 1836. It is a matter for regret 
that nothing has been done in this edition to supplement or 
check Keble’s work in this respect, but we are told that “it 
has not been permitted to the editor to collate this tract.” Mr. 
Bayne in his Life of Hooker does not appear to have referred 
to the 1666 edition of the Polity, to which is prefixed a letter 
from Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, to Isaac Walton con- 
taining some interesting facts as to Hooker, whom King, when 
a child, had known. One phrase in this letter is notable. 
King tells us that he had received from his father, the 
Bishop of London, such a character of Hooker’s “learning, 
humility, and other virtues, that like jewels of invaluable 
price, they still cast such a lustre as envy or the rust of 
time shall never darken.” His statement that Hooker's 
works were highly valued by Pope Clement VIII. and 
other well-known Roman Catholics of the time is inter- 
esting in the extreme, though we may doubt if the Pope 
would have joined with the Bishop in calling Hooker 
“ Schismaticorum Malleus.” King’s history of the manu- 
scripts of Books VI., VII, and VIII. of the Polity may well 
be reproduced here. We are told that Dr. John Spencer 
instructed Henry Jackson, of Corpus Christi College— 

“to transcribe for him all Mr. Hookers remaining written Papers, 
many of which were imperfect ; for his Study had been rifled or 
worse used by Mr. Clark, and another of principles too like his. 
But as these Papers were, they were endeavored to be compleated 
by his dear friend Dr. Spencer, who bequeathed them as a precious 
Legacy to my Father ; after whose death they rested in my hand, 
till Dr. Abbot, then Archbishop of Canterbury, commanded them 
out of my custody, authorising Dr. John Barkham (his Lordships 
chaplain) to require and bring them to him to Lambeth: at which 
time I have heard they were put into the Bishops library, and 
that they remained there till the martyrdom of Archbishop Laud, 
and were then by the Brethren of that Faction given with the 
library to Hugh Peters, as a reward for his remarkable service in 
those sad times of the Churches confusion.” 


Mr. Bayne’s introductory dissertation on “ Disciplinarian 
Puritanism” is a valuable piece of original work on a subject. 
that still remains obscure despite the efforts of many com- 
petent modern historians. The editor tells us that the Fifth 
Book of the Polity, dealing as it does especially with the 
Book of Common Prayer, and forming the final docu- 
ment of a great controversy, needs an introduction. “It is 
complementary to the ecclesiastical history of its time, and a 
sketch of that history is necessary to its intelligent compre- 
hension.” We had hoped that in this dissertation Mr. Bayne 
would have given us the earliest history and the dim begin- 
nings of Dissent. He prefers, however, to take “ The Troubles 
of Frankfort” as “ the starting-point for such a sketch.” For 
our own part, we prefer to believe that the true starting-point 
is the Wycliffe movement, especially in its later developments 
after its suppression at the opening of the fifteenth century. 
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Such developments are obscure enough, but they rise into real 
significance in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 


_ “The Troubles of Frankfort” takes up the story of Dissent 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. In June, 1554, a little 
band of English Marian exiles joined a small French Protes- 
tant congregation at Frankfort. In order to secure joint use 
of the church, they found it, and were glad to find it, necessary 
to modify the English Prayer-book, and to approximate to the 
Geneva Service. Other bodies of exiles, such as those of 
Zurich and Strasbourg, protested against any change ; but the 
Frankfort sojourners persisted in their course, and through 
the agency of John Knox and others, submitted to Calvin a 
Latin criticism of the Prayer-book. “ Nearly all the objections 
to the Prayer Book which Hooker deals with are here 
enumerated ; and the general tone and attitude of the writers 
towards the Prayer Book is exactly that of the Puritan party 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth.” Knox waseventually driven 
from Frankfort to Geneva, where he drew up the form of prayers 
which in 1565 became the Book of Common Order of the 
Scottish Church. Meanwhile the Frankfort remnant pro- 
duced two Books of Discipline which certainly recognised 
“ordination by the call of the congregation with or without 
imposition of hands.” On the accession of Elizabeth these 
ideas were freely introduced into England by the returning 
exiles. Indeed, Travers, the contemporary of Hooker at the 
Temple, held his position by virtue of such an ordination. 
Mr. Bayne might, perhaps, have brought out the fact that 
such a laxity was not in itself distasteful to Elizabeth. This 
is abundantly proved by the attitude which Elizabeth adopted 
towards the Calvinistic Discipline that was introduced into 
Jersey from its University town of Saumur. She recognised 
in an equivocally worded document a non-episcopal dis- 
cipline in the island, and for some time James I. felt 
himself bound by the arrangement. It was only after the 
union of Jersey to Oxford instead of Saumur that the 
episcopal discipline was restored. But for England itself 
policy demanded that there should be not only Crown juris- 
diction over “ the State ecclesiastical and spiritual,” but also a 
uniformity of common prayer and divine service, and the 
second Prayer-book of Edward VI. was imposed upon the 
nation by an Imperial hand that moved the Bishops about the 
board with a cynical contempt for the truth that they, aud 
not the Queen, were the ultimate fact of the entire Settle- 
ment. The Erastianism of Elizabeth established the Church 
of England in face of innumerable dangers, proceeding from 
Rome on the one hand and from the growth of Dissent 
on the other; but it bore its inevitable fruits in the 
gradual development of an irreconcilable Nonconformist 
party, and in a reactionary “Catholic” party in the Church 
itself, which, first showing itself in the Nonjuror Movement 
(a Movement that ultimately fell back on the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. or a “primitive” equivalent), found in 
the side-issues of the Oxford Movement an opportunity of 
disclaiming the Settlement of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Bayne in his dissertation has traced in elaborate detail 
the whole development of the Puritan position, and in 
doing so has thrown much valuable light on this difficult 
and troublous time. We could have wished that he had quoted 
William Harrison’s description (1577) of the “ prophecies” or 
“conferences ” of the clergy “erected only for the examina- 
tion or trial of the diligence of the clergy in their study of 
Holy Scripture,” but which the laity attended, and which 
were the seed-plots of organised Dissent. This, however, is a 
sligkt criticism. The dissertation is a worthy introduction 
to the great Fifth Book of the Polity, which, as we have said, 
demonstrates the spiritual realities that underlay and underlie 
the Church of England as by Law Established. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE SELEUCIDAE.* 
As far as we are aware, this is the first detailed history of the 
house of Seleucus that has been compiled by an English 
author, and even the latest German account of the kingdoms 
of the Diadochi (Niese’s Geschichte der griechischen und make- 
donischen Staaten) has not yet progressed beyond the reign of 
Antiochus III. For British readers the story of Hellenism 
and its conquests in the East must have a special interest. 








* The House of Seleucus. By E, R. Bevan, M.A. 2vols. Lond@on: Edward 
Arnold. [30s. net. | 








“What we call the Western spirit in our own day is really 


Hellenism reincarnate,” and our civilians and soldi 
India and Egypt have taken up afresh the task of Ale 
and the Ptolemies. 

Yet to the careful reader the unbidden and gloomy thought 
must needs occur, “Shall we in the end prove more fortunate 
than the ruling races of the ancient world?” May it not be 
that in the very moment of our triumph we may find our. 
selves, to use Mr. Meredith Townsend’s metaphor, “ prone on 
the earth, unseated by the enchanted steed that has flung ao 
many a confident rider” ? Mr. Bevan’s work does not en- 
courage us overmuch on this point. The whole history of the 
“ Near East” from the death of Alexander shows the gradual 
recovery of the Oriental world from the Macedonian conquest, 
By 230 B.C. the house of Arsaces had conquered Parthia, and 
the sword of Chandragupta had freed the Punjab from 
Macedonian rule more than two generations before. Even in 
the extreme West of Asia the same tendency became manifest, 
Persian chiefs established themselves in Cappadocia, and the 
Bithynian Ziboetes founded a kingdom in the Bithynian hills 
and on the Eastern frontier, despite the brilliant successes of 
Antiochus III., whose armies conquered Hellenistic Bactria 
and Iranian Parthia and reached the borders of India, the 
Seleucidae ever lost ground :— 

“ Between 90 and 80 B.C. it seemed questionable whether the 

whole of Asia was not about to revert to the rule of Orientals, 
sheers) ® Mesopotamia had been lost to the Parthian; Commagene 
had a king Mithridates; Southern Syria had fallen to the Arabs 
and the Jews...... Two of those dynasties, whose first 
beginnings we have watched in the days when the Seleucid 
house was great, were now risen to an imposing strength—the 
house of Mithridates in Pontus, and the house of Artaxias in 
Armenia.” 
But the conquests of Alexander and the Diadochi had left 
their traces in the West. The days of the Achaemenidae had 
passed for ever, as it seemed, and though India and Iran were 
lost to Hellenism, the new Oriental Kings and Kinglets had 
assimilated the culture of Greece. Greeks were everywhere, 
and the language and cults of the Hellenes flourished in 
Greek cities and “barbarian” Courts. The Seleucidae had 
failed to achieve complete success, but theirs was a splendid 
failure, and what they had sown Rome was to gather in. Yet 
to-day all but the coast-line of Western Asia is Moslem, and 
only ruins attest the ancient supremacy of Roman and 
Hellene. 


In their best days the Kings of the line of Seleucus were, on 
the whole, good types of the Macedonian. The instances of 
cruelty and double-dealing, the tales of luxurious living and 
Royal drunkenness, that strike us most disagreeably would 
not disturb the men of that day and the Orientals of our time, 
and would probably have little effect on the subjects of recent 
rulers of the Balkan States. Moreover, none of them intro- 
duced the Oriental proskynesis—the “kowtow” of China in 
our own times—or took the pompous title of “ King of 
Kings.” To the last they preserved the courage in battle 
and in the chase which went with the Macedonian blood. 
On the battlefield their fiery valour often atoned for their 
neglect of system and their faulty tactics, but against the 
steady resistance of the Jew and the iron strength of the 
Roman character and organisation they were doomed in the 
end to fail. 


The author's description of the celebrated interview between 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, and the Roman Ambassador, C. 
Popillius Laenas, gives us a key to the weakness of these half- 
Asiatic Kings when confronted with the enormous moral 
force of the Roman :— 

“As soon as he saw the ambassadors approaching he greeted 
Popillius in aloud, glad voice, and held out his hand as to an old 
friend. But the Roman came on with a grim and stony irre- 
sponsiveness. He handed the King a little tablet which he 
carried in his hand and curtly bade him first read it through. 
Antiochus looked at it; it was a formal resolution of the Senate 
that King Antiochus should be required to evacuate Egypt. 
Then there, sprang to his lips one of those diplomatic phrases 
which came so readily to him, something as to laying the matter 
before his Friends. But the Roman was determined he should 
not wriggle free. To the amazement of the courtiers, he drew 
with his walking-stick a circle in the sand all round the King; 
Yes or No before he stepped outside of it! Such methods were 
certainly a new sort of diplomacy, and Antiochus collapsed. When 
he got his voice, it was to say that he would agree to anything. 
The next minute he found the Roman shaking his hand and in- 
quiring cheerfully how he did.” 
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A criticism of these volumes would not be complete without 
a reference to the plates, which reproduce portrait busts and 
coins of the Seleucid Kings with great success, and to the 
excellent maps, though we should have preferred an oro- 
hical map of Asia Minor and Irin to the map actually 
a on p. 21 of the first volume. The history of West Asia 
ig so dependent on geography that such a map would not only 
explain the course of past events—e.g,, why it was that the 
Seleucid Kings lost their hold so soon on Bactria and 
Sogdiana—but would also enable the reader to form an 
intelligent anticipation of the future. 





NOVELS. 


HIS DAUGHTER FIRST.* 
NovEL-READERS’ memories are so short, and so many years 
haveelapsed since Mr. Hardy’s last romance appeared, that it 
is not altogether surprising to see his new book discussed as the 
venture of a novice. Yet Mr. Hardy is a man of unusual 
accomplishment, who distinguished himself greatly as a 
mathematician before he turned to diplomacy, and served his 
country successively as United States Minister in Persia, 
Greece, the Balkans, and Switzerland. It may be urged that 
in the present context the recital of these services and achieve- 
ments is beside the mark; and that is true enough. Still, it is 
acurious fact that a considerable authority on quaternions 
should have written so charming a romance as But Yet a 
Woman, or so mystical a fantasy as The Wind of Destiny. 
Indeed, unless our experience is at fault, the case is unique. 
In any case, Mr. Hardy’s return to the paths of fiction isa 
welcome event, and will, we hope, induce many who now en- 
counter him for the first time to make acquaintance with his 
earlier books. For although his novels may leave something to be 
desired in compactness and continuity of structure, they have 
a distinction of style, a charm of atmosphere, and a delicacy 
of portraiture which raise them far above the ordinary level 


of meritorious mediocrity. Perhaps the peculiar attraction of 


his stories can best be indicated by a very homely illustration. 


dramatis personae require a good deal of disentangling, since 
Heald, the florid financier, combines his operations in 
Wall Street with making love to both Mabel and her 
companion. In the duel for his affections which ensues 
it is not to be wondered at that the strong-willed 
heiress carries the day; but the bitterness of Helen’s sur- 
render is tempered by the consciousness of her lover’s un- 
worthiness, and she is really to be congratulated on her escape. 
The éclaircissement between Mabel and Helen and Mabel’s 
engagement to Heald are directly precipitated by an attempt 
on Heald’s life; but Mrs. Frazer, the eccentric stepmother, 
has already vigorously intervened with a view to bringing 
Mabel to her senses in regard to her father’s remarriage. 
Mabel’s elimination, in short, is the main motive of the story. 
She is the least sympathetic of all the women characters, and 
yet, in a sense,the most interesting psychologically, as a typical 
product of the American social system. Indeed, one can well 
imagine some European readers, especially if they belong to 
countries where more patriarchal notions of filial obligations 
prevail, regarding her in the light of a portent. Certainly the 
extraordinary and self-sacrificing consideration which the best 
Americans undoubtedly do show their womenfolk is brought 
out in this novel in a very striking manner. For the rest, one 
cannot but be impressed by the conspicuous moderation shown 
by Mr. Hardy in his handling of the various situations that 
arise in the progress of the story; the absence, in short, of 
that excess, that strident tone, which fastidious American 
critics so often reprobate in American fiction. 





The Ghost. By Mrs.Campbell Praed. (Everettand Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—The beginning of this story, as long as the scene lies in 
Australia, is readable, if rather commonplace. But when the 
author transports her characters to London the plot wears very 
thin indeed. It is difficult to take much interest either in the 
beautiful Adela, who publishes other people’s stories, or in Chrissy 
Smith, “ the ghost,” who writes Adela’s second novel. It cannot 
| be said that the story is worthy of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s pen. 
The Death Whistle. By Richard Marsh. (Treherne and Co, 
| 6s.)—Readers who wish for an enlarged “shilling shocker ” will 





Most of his characters inspire the reader with the irrational | find just what they want in Mr. Marsh’s new story. It is six 


but irresistible desire to meet them in real life, and of how 
few novel-writers at the present day can that be truly asserted! 
You may be impressed by the lifelikeness of the personages 
delineated, but how seldom it happens that you want to know 
more about them, or that on closing the book you feel that 
you have been associating with persons whose acquaintance you 
would like to cultivate. 

The scene of Mr. Hardy’s novel is laid partly in a New 
England country house, partly in New York, and the plot is 
primarily concerned with the relations, social and financial, of 
three men and four women. These are Jack Temple, who 
stands for sound finance, a shrewd, honourable man of busi- 
ness, a widower, with an only daughter of eighteen; Paul 
Graham, a mining engineer, just returned from South Africa; 
and Heald, a financier of the florid type, with dubious ante- 
cedents but engaging manners. Then we have Dolly Kensett, 
@ young widow in easy circumstances, Graham’s cousin and 
oldest and dearest friend ; Margaret Frazer, Dolly's special girl 
friend, a beautiful young woman of independent means, with no 
immediate belongings but an eccentric, though kind-hearted, 
stepmother ; Mabel Temple, Jack’s daughter, a highly-strung, 
attractive, exigeante girl of eighteen, adored and spoiled by 
her father, and Helen Gaunt, Mabel’s companion. At the 
opening of the story Graham, who has been absent in South 
Africa for some years, is summoned by his cousin, for whom he 
has entertained from earliest days a fraternal affection, to 
advise her in regard to her business affairs, and the delicate situa- 
tion that has grown up between her and Temple. Temple has 


| times the price of the “ shocker,” and contains six times the bulk 
of material and six times the number of shocks. The book is, 
however, rather more incredible and absurd than is permissible 
even to this special school of fiction. It is also entirely gratuitous 
on Mr. Marsh’s part to turn his virtuous, beautiful, and mil- 
| lionaire hero into a Marquis in the last chapter. It will be as 


| well if Mr. Marsh will endeavour in his next book not to “lay it 


| 
| 





| 


on too thick.” 

Franceska. By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Mr. Stanley Weyman must look to it if he is not to find a 
formidable rival in Miss Seawell. One Babache, a Captain of 
Uhlans, in command of the body-guard of Marshal the Count 
Saxe, tells the story of the loves of Francezka Capella and Gaston 


| de Cheverny, and a capital story it is—till the last complication 





asked her to marry him, and she fully returns his affection, | 


but has refused him for a reason which she cannot reveal 
to her suitor,—the knowledge that Temple’s daughter, 


whom he idolises, is passionately opposed to the notion of | 
her father’s marrying again. Dolly’s financial trouble consists | 
in her having invested, on Heald’s advice, not only her own, | 


but Miss Frazer’s money in a mine of the wild-cat order 
Graham, who is quite as attractive a person in his way as 
Dolly is in hers, pairs off rapidly and naturally enough with 
the admirable Miss Frazer, but the affairs of the remaining 





* His Daughter First. 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. London: Harper and 
Brothers. (6s, 


| * Judges to Esther”; III., “Job to Solomon’s Song.” 


is reached. We must say frankly that it is too revolting. That 
such things have happened in the varied history of fraud we 
readily acknowledge, but that they can be rightly made a theme 
for the novelist’s art we refuse to believe. They make an 
enormous demand on the power of belief, and they naturally 
lead to hideous complication. Francezka is a very clever book, 
but we cannot honestly recommend any one to read it, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





In the series of “Tudor Translations” we have Vols. IT. and 
III. of The English Bible Translated out of the Original Tongues 
by the Commandment of King James the First, Il. containing 
It wiil be 
understood that the text followed is that of the editio princeps, so 
far as orthography is concerned. But the typography has been 
varied; poetry is arranged differently from prose; the verse 
division has been dropped, and that of paragraphs substituted. 
Vol. VI., which, it is hoped, will appear before the end of the 
year, is to contain a “Terminal Essay” by the editor, Mr. W. E. 
Henley. 


“Christian Science.” By William Lefroy, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 


2s. 6d.)—In this volume we have six sermons preached in the 
_nave of Norwich Cathedral. 


Taken as a whole, it is a well- 
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dangerous errors of faith and practice. 
course, and are not seriously affected—at least for the time—by 


adverse argument. Still, it is the duty of the Christian teacher 


to state the truth, nor is his effort wasted. A general interest 
attaches to the preacher’s exposition of the remarkable passage in 
James v. 14-15. The words stand alone except for St. Mark vi. 13. 
The latter passage makes it probable that Christ enjoined the 
practice of anointing with oil, at least in certain cases, but only 
as an instrument of healing. “Extreme unction,” as it is now 
administered, is something wholly different. 


Recollections of a Town Boy at Westminster, 1849-53. By 
Captain F. Markham. (E. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—An outsider 
must feel that he is not one of the readers for whom this book 
was written, and, therefore, that his opinion of it can be of little 
worth. There are but few good stories. Still, there are many 
things which one can read with pleasure. One can recognise the 
‘human boy,” who, after all, is much the same through all the 
‘centuries. Captain Markham did not, we understand from him, 

“sap” when he was at school ; but he does not wholly banish from 
his “ Recollections ” the element of learning ; he gives, for instance, 
an interesting account of the “challenge” system, and says some- 
thing, though not very much, about the “ Play.” (Why does not 
some one put together a volume of the epilogues, not printing 
them at length, but giving the best things, with here and there 
anexplanatory note?) Ourauthor thinks that in his time “there 
was very little intentional bullying.” 


Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This book gives the experience of its 


writer in New York. She has had eight years of work among 
In some respects, of 


boys, varying in age from eight to sixteen. 
course, circumstances differ ; but, on the whole, the principles on 


which Miss Buck has found it best to work are applicable equally 
Our author goes to the heart of 


on both sides of the Atlantic. 
the matter. She gives a chapter to the subject which, much as 
we might like to shirk it, must be faced,—“ Criminal Acts in 
Children.” She analyses the conditions which are in operation, 
‘and makes a very instructive study out of her analysis. We can 
recommend the book to any one who may feel called to take part 
in this most necessary work. 


Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women. Edited by Lucille 
Paton Hill. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This volume is of 
American origin, and some of the subjects—each of them treated 
by an expert—have an unfamiliar sound, “Track Athletics,” for 
instance, which seems to mean running, hurdle-racing, putting 
‘the shot, and “ Basket Ball,” which is a gymnasium game. 
“ Swimming,” “Skating,” “Rowing,” and “Golf” are among the 
more generally appreciated topics. As far as we have been able 
‘to judge, the treatises, which are illustrated when illustrations 
“seem likely to be useful, are instructive. 


The Management of Money. By Lucy H. Yates. (Horace Cox. 
1s.)—The story is told of some lady of great academical eminence 
who, having been advised by her bankers that her account was 
overdrawn, sent them in payment a cheque upon themselves. The 
story, whether actually true or not, represents a fact. Women, 
for want of taking pains, often show an ignorance of money 
matters that is quite out of keeping with their general intelli- 
-gence. For technical details this little volume will be found 
sufficient. We have not found any point defective. 


Of “ Guide Books” we have to mention London (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 1s.), and Isle of Wight (same publishers, 1s.), the 
first being in its “ twenty-fifth,” the second in its “thirteenth,” 
edition, and so needing no commendation from us. With these 
may be mentioned Lightning Tours, by Percy Fitzgerald (R. A. 
Everett and Co., 2s. 6d.) The writer is good enough to mention 
that they have been performed “mostly within twenty-four hours.” 
They have been published in four daily and one weekly newspaper 
and in a magazine. Of course, if the readers of papers and 
magazines want these things they must have them, as they have 
column-long descriptions of dinners and other things which to 
the average man seem quite unreadable. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


Andes (L. E.), Oil Colours and Printing Inks, 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Bettex (F.), Modern Science and -<Sgpaaaincl er Svo (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
‘Birt (F. B. B.), Chota Nagpore, 8vo .. an ...(Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
‘Blyth (J.), Juicy Joe: a Romance, cr 8v0 .. ..(Bichards) 6/0 
- Burchell (S. H.), My Lady of the Bass, cr 8v0... (Gay & Bird) 6/0 








reasoned exposure of a system which gives its authority to many 
These things run their 


By Winifred Buck. (Macmillan 





Burgoyne (A. H.), Submarine Navigation, 2 vols. 8vo ............... +. (Bi ichards) 3) 
Carpenter (G. R.) and others, The nana itd of English in the Elementary 
and the Secondary School, cr 8vo ... eoitl ongmans) me. 60 





Clifford (E.), Songs of Dreams, cr 8v0.. se sosene ...(Lane) net 36 
Cook (E. T.), Sweet Violets and Pansies, and. Violets. from Mountain and 

Plain, 8vo ..... ++» (Newnes) net 3/6 
Cork and Orrery (Countess of), The Orrery Papers, 2 vols, (Duckworth) net 42 
Coutts (F. B. M.), The Poet’s Charter, cr 8vo .. (Lane) net 3 4 
Crump (J. F.), Light and Leading, cr 8vo ..... -+.(Chapman & Hall) net A 
Davies (E. W.), History of England for Catholic: Schools, cr 8vo (Longmans) 3/6 
De Crespigny (Mrs. P. C.), The Mischief of a Glove, cr 8vo .., +. (Unwin) 60 
Des Voeux _ G. W.), My Colonial Service in British Guiana, ke. » 2 vols, 

cr 8vo .. sosseseee(Te Murray) net 24/0 
Fleming (Ww. K. ), Bya Northern Sea : Verses ‘and Somat pe 

ohnson 

a Baker pre él 











Forest Neighbours, cr 8vo . = 
Gilbert (L.), Sidelights on Immortality, cr 8v0.. vell) net 9/6 
Gilchrist (R. M.), Beggar's Manor, cr 8vo... -.(Heinemann) 60 
Greenish (H. G.), Microscopical Examination of Foods and Drugs, 8vo I 
(Churchill) net 10/6 
Hall (A. C. A.), The Use of Holy Scripture in the Public — of the 
Church, er BVO sass. mans) 4/6 
Harband ‘B. M.), Daughters of Darkness in 1 Sunny India, er 8vo vel net 3/6 
Harper (C. G.), Stage-Coach and Mail in Days of baer vols, 8vo0, ’ 
(Chapman & Hall 
Heckford (Mrs. S.), Excelsior, cr 8vo .. S ..(G. Ph ) haat F 
Hervey (A.), French Music in the 19th ‘Century, cer 8vo ...... -_{itichards) net 
Hills (Sir J.), Points of a Racehorse, 4t0...............c00006 (W. Blackwood) net ap 
Home (G.), What to See in England, er 8v0...... (Black) net 4 
Howells (W. D.), Questionable Shapes, cr 8vo one -. (Harpe 
Jackson (E. L.), St. Helena, the Historic Island, 8vo. (Ward & Teal 6/0 
Jewett (S. O.), The King of Folly Island, cr 8vo ............ (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Leftwich (R. W.), On Syphonage and Hydraulic Pressure in the Large In. | 
testine, 12mo.. -.(Churchill) net 3 
Lewis (R.E.), The Educational “Conquest ofthe Far. East, er8vo (Revell) net 3/6 
Little (J. A. S.), Salt and Peace, and other — cr 8vo (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Livesey (H.), The Silver Vein of Truth, cr 8vo . ssseeeeee(Stockwell) net 2/6 

















Lockwood (J.), Haverhill: a Pastoral Poem, 12mo .. on 2/6 
Ludlow (P.), Three Men and a Maid, Cr 8V0 .........ssssecsesseeceseeeeneers (Drane) 0 
Mamamouchi (The) : a Comedy in Three Acts, 12mo ...(Long) net 

Millar (J. H.), Literary History of Scotland, 8v0..................ceeeeeees (Unwin) . 
Millis (C. T.), Technical Arithmetic and Geometry, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 36 
Moliére: Plays in French, 1662-1664, cr 8V0 ............ceseeeeeeees (Richards) net 36 
Murray (D. A.), Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


cr 8vo.. .(Lo: ongmans) 6/0 
Murray (D. ak A “Spherical “Trigonometry ‘for’ ‘Colleges ‘and. Secon ; 
Schools, cr 8vo 
Newcomb (S.), Astronomy for Everybody, 8vo .. 
Palmer (A. S.), The Motherhood of God, er 8vo 
Payson (W. F.), The Triumph of Life, cr 8vo ....... 
Rae (L. M.), The Heart of a Great Man, er 8vo 
Roberts (R.), My Jewels, and other Sermons, cr 8vo . 
Rosenberg (E.), Electrical Engineering, 8V0............cssssssesssseeeeerees rper) 6 
Rossetti Papers, 1862 to 1870, 8vo... e “(Sands) m net 108 
Rouquerol (G.), Tactical stsitte ment of t Quick- ‘Firing’ 2 Field Frey 
cr 8vo.. Satan mane Rees) net 6/0 
Sandys (E. ie Trapper “Jim,” er 8v0......... ca ~“Geaiaee 6/0 
Scott (W. A.), Money and Banking, SV0_ ............ccscssssrsescescescerees (Bell) net 190 
- 6/0 








Smith (F. B.), How Paris Amuses Itself, CF BVO... cessesse em Wagnalls) 

Smith (W. H.), A Political History of Slavery, 2 vols. 8vo.. .(Putnam 25/6 
SRORMEREN MOPAR (ONO) OF SIU O i as.ceecseacegsacnaccuteesarssuessaiecuassnesnentadsesd ". (Greening) 6/0 
Stelzle (C.), The Working Man and Social Problems, cr 8vo ...(Revell) net 2/6 





Waddington (M. K.), Letters of a Diplomatist’s Wife, 1883-1900, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 106 
Wansborough (W. D.), Proportions and Movements of Slide Valves, cr 8vo 
(Technical Pub. Co.) net 4/6 
Warwick (Countess of), Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 36/0 
bye (D. C.), Practical Handbook of Diseases of the Eye (Churchill) net 5/0 
Way of His Own (A), by a Knotcutter, Cr 8V0 .........ccccessesceeeeeeeeees (Drane) 3/6 
Wells (A. R.), Help for the Tempted, cr 8vo ........... ....(Isbister) 2/6 
Williams (C. F, A.), The Story of Notation, cr 8vo ..................(Scott) net 3/6 












IRISH HAND-MADE CARPETS. 


Messrs. Linerty have on view in their 
Carpet Department, 142 Regent Street, 
an interesting Collection of these unique 
Carpets, woven in colourings harmonised 
to meet the decorative requiremerts of 
the present day. 

A visit of inspection invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OSL E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Murvat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS £78,089,283 
INCOME .. . £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 











Send for Annual Report, just issued. 








Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WwHY? 


qoause it is PURE. «A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“J have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—A. B, Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Beeauseit is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. 8. 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N, 


18/- per dozen bottles (5); ; : 
10/6 pe ys} bottles J Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 


STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 


upon moderate terms, All furs entrusted to their 
care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 
and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 

OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application, 


FURS DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 








Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Swectens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GARDEN, LonbDoN. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


€3 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
PUNDS IN HABD 2.056. cccciseccccvescese jae secaveeseen £2,278,640. 


| ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS fore than £11,750,000 


| 
PROVIDENT | The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
INSTITUTION ; Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL | 


LIFE ASSURANCE. | No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, KO, 





EsTaBLisHeD 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
2ight Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushiugtou, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burronghes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild. Mf.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Johlu Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Veruluw. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson.G.C M.G.CB 


ry AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leaschoid and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World aud Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Erckers fur the introduc 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 





Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
finish, in Black, White, aud all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons. 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
S. 11d., post-free.) 


1 
ality B. Six Pai e ir, 
GLOVES. ong 75 $8... for 22s. Gd. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREELODY, Wiemore Street, W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL, 


t eR # S ei Collars—Gentiemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Fi lit; 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “oa, with Pela Lineg 
ete Fronts, 25/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of AND SH | RTS. ag —" 
- extra). 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOCATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 








by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








DIAMONDS, 

PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 

From £1 to £10,000. 

SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNGHILL, E.C, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 





THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 


nin LA BRILLIANTINE 


POLISHING METALLIC POWDER. 
METALS, TRY IT AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 


ss Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Boxes, aud 
especially post-free by the Proprietors, 


BRASS, J. F. BAUMGARTNER and CO,, 
(Sz.) 74 Newman Street, Oxford St., W. 











UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Incorporated by Royat Cha;ter. 





ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 


largely increased the profits divisible 25 PALL MALL Ss W 
ty e. e 


among the Assured. 


HAM P TON S 


are this day making a Special Display of their 
many exclusive productions in Reversible 
English Printed Silks, 

48 in. wide, 7s. 6d. per yard. 

This new and extremely decorative fabric is 
unsurpassed for making Summer Window . 
Curtains where a specially charming effect is 
desired. 

For Illustrations of Latest Productiors, and 
best values now obtainable in Taffetas, Chintzes, 
Cretonnes, and other fashionable Furnishing 
Fabrics, see Hamptons’ New Bookiet, K15, sent 
free on application. 





English 
Printed 


Silks. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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speavRen MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 
SCHOOL, 


GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

There will be VACANCIES for the following posts at the above College at 
the beginning of next session, commencing on September 29th :— 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER or MISTRESS for Senior Work. 

MISTRESS for ADVANCED GERMAN English or Scottish Lady with 
University training, foreign experience, and skill in teaching. 

MISTRESS with high qualifications, professionally trained for work in 
Secondary Schools, and with knowledge of Kindergarten methods, to take 
charge of the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT and assist in organising the 
Lower School. 

Salaries from £120 upwards, according to qualifications. 

Applications, with a copy of Testimonials, to be lodged on or before 
—" with the Head-Mistress, Miss CHARLOTTE E, AINSLIE, B.A. 

ond, 

George Square, Edinburgh, June 2nd, 1903. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the HEAD of the 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for next Session. Preference will be given to 

candidates with experience in a Secondary School who hold a Science degree 

or its equivalent. 

Applications should be sent in by June 17th to the HEAD of the TRAINING 

DEPARTMENT, from whom all information can be obtained. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


ANTED, A DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE CITY OF BATH. 














Applicants must be not more than 45 years of age, have practical experience 
in educational matters, and adequate knowledge of the Acts and Regulations 
relating to such. They must possess organising capacity and be competent to 
inspect schools when required, so as to guide the Committee as to their 
efficiency. The officer appointed will act, under the Town Clerk, as Assistant 
Clerk to the Committee, and generally be responsible for the due conduct of 
the affairs of the department. He must reside in or near the City of Bath and 
must devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Salary £400.— 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Director of Education,” and accompanied by five 
copies each of not more than three testimonials, should be sent not later than 
June 25th to B. H. WATTS, Town Clerk, The Guildhall, Bath. Canvassing is 
strictly forbidden and will disqualify. 


ENTLEMAN (or LADY) with highest Credentials and 
Literary taste WANTED to JOIN IN DEVELOPING IMPORTANT 
ORGANISATION. From £500 to £750 required. Norisk. Influential position 
can be secured. Apply in first instance to Mr. GALLOWAY KYLE, F.B.S.L., 
Offices of the County Monthiy, the Northern Counties Magazine, York. 





rn ee 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for. TEACHERS i 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRGQeEEGES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach . 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with thet a 
pn ¢ ~ — pce gee a aang Scheme. Fees £65 a eh 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarshi 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. “PH SPPIY to the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Ey 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils po at for the University and other examinations, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by co 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to mpe 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large win 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Heade 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
E BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities.. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. . 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. _ Professors H, G. Srrrey, F.BS., J, 
Cuurton Cotzins, M.A., H. E. Matpreyx, M.A., W. Riepmany, M.A.,, G, 
Garcia, B.C.M., E. Prapgeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hueuenet, Terrick WILLIAMS, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application, 














ECRETARIAL.—A YOUNG LADY with thorough 
knowledge of English, French, and German, Conversation and Corre- 
ondence, also acauainted with Shorthand, DESIRES a POSITION as 
SECRETARY—Literary, Social, or Parliamentary. Highest references.— 
Address, ‘‘ Miss E. C.,” c/o T. B. Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 22nd and 28rd. 

For calendar and full particulars apply to the DEAN or MEDICAL SCHOOL 
SECRETARY. 


ARROW.—ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
English Education on German Methods. Exceptional advantages for 
Modern Languages and Music. The Conn System of Physical Development 
for Children. Special attention given to pupils’ food. Bracing air. Tennis 
courts, &c.—Head-Mistress: FRAULEIN NEUMANN. 


ig hod HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


A LADY of good family residing at Siena, Italy, will 

RECEIVE an ENGLISH GIRL (or Two Sisters) as BOARDERS. 
Terms, 150 francs a month. Excellent opportunity for learning French and 
Italian, and for Art and Music. Good references given and required.—Apply, 
Signora BOUTADE, Siena (Toscano), Italy. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 























ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A,, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E, de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
~- Ai # and Resident Mistresses.—For particulars apply to Miss E. H, 
THIS. is 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ie DIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
or ly ae BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &e. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 


The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad. 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encourag 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
Y PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI: 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 























HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-19033. 

niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
each boy may have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. Head-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses. 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, 
parents of pupils (past and_present), and the medical profession.—* THETA,” 








LEVEDON, SOMERSET.— EASTINGTON PRE. 

PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS, 
Successful preparation for the Public Schools. Testimonials as to efficient train+ 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartnell, and 
many others.—Prospectus and refs. on application. MID. TERM JUNE léru, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Successes of last year include 
L nine passed direct from school, the first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
at_ NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 














c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 





answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kiutore, N.B. 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
*eachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
for Tea G COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
E n. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


pa since aS 
RANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 
in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 
and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 
Conversational German. Music, Instrumental an Vocal ; French, Drawing, 
Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 
English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entranceof 


Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


a rat 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical ] rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERLIN. — CANON and MRS. BURN-MURDOCH, 

Riverhead Vicarage, Sevenoaks, HIGHLY RECOMMEND the HOME 

of Frl. ROSE (Neue Winterfeldt Strasse 35) for ONE or TWO ENGLISH 

GIBLS, where they would have exceptional opportunities of acquiring 

German, Painting, or Music, and seeing (if wished) something of good 

German Society. From October Ist. Terms moderate.—Apply, Miss A. 
CLABEN, 44 High Street, Sevenoaks. 


TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Study of Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, French, and German Teachers. Kind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOSSI, Laino, Lago Maggiore. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October lst.— 
Apply to Miss LOUHSE, Giramonte 2, Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


L E N A L M Go N DF. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20). One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


N.IVERSITY OF DURE A M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
- eo Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE, First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—-Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


; | amlgtaael aimee — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. Prospectus with Views. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
"1 class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
IDMAN (of GirtonCollege). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOT and Miss TARVER. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY I|st.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
aSELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
“ Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, Loudon, W. 







































































Tes KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 1éra. 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895, 

The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres. 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &c. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 

Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY , 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Pelsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. pills 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas. 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—* G.,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 

&ec.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 

home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward ae ao 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim, Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for the Session (33 weeks) 36 to 
50 guineas. Applications to the WARDEN. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 

Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRBE. Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c. ; 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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TADWORTH, SURREY. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 

Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 

Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 

a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 





HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 


HE. GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation; Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


R I G H T O N. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 











Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc, 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
aud for the London University Degrees. 
Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
Course. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 23rd.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 7th and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden's Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; preference as to two of these being given 
to Ariny or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
3lst. -Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1903. Also TWO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys betweea 12 and 13.—A'pply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th. Entrance 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
. Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
j SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 
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OYAL SOCIETY .FOR THE P y 
R CRUELTY TO arate STION OF 


Patroys—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by th iety’ 
during the month ending May 20th, 1903: ¥ the Society's officers 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state... 


Beating horses, cattle, dogs, cats, Kc. tas a in me : S 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame a Bes 
Overdriving and overloading horses... ....—... He : ; 
Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withholding food se : 8 
Conveying cattle improperly ... se aa sve hes conse ee 5 
Wounding horses, dogs, and cats by docking tails a se 6 
Wild birds—offences during close season ... ove ove : ; 2 
Owners causing in above es are one ove o r 211 
Assaulting Inspectors .. 0. een nests iaas—(‘ SW ag 
715 


During 1903 up to last return... son nee weet 2,599 


Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 ... 3,314 
Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid 
Society ; 681 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. a (Penalties set teauak 
the Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by th 
Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,210 total convictions during 1902. 





The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of th 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in phone = 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutor 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in cimilee 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly. 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay inform, 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traflic of London. Co-operation of the public 
is earnestly desired. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
‘‘Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential. Complaints should be posted to the undersigned, or 
a call be made at the office promptly. , 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, t 
all letters should be addressed. The Society . greatly in NEED OF FUNDS 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 





P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leatlets, pamphlets, and 
small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. All 
the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operations. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—‘‘The Animal 
World,” price 2d., and ‘‘The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members, 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 
catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionary placards, will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tmform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


Mé: 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and ener made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 











ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. RB. D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Kesident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing a School or College 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the mest bracing seaside 
resort in South Devon. 
Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 


Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clergy. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.—Particulars from the SECRE- 





























ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Putors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 

RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, 
and _a Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to the 
SECRETARY of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street 
opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, where Services are held 
every Sunday atlland7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 

a " = Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
treet, E.C. 


IFE OF H. H. ALMOND, LL.D., LATE HEAD- 

MASTER OF LORETTO SCHOOL.—Mr. R. J. MACKENZIE is engaged 
upon this Life, and would be obliged if all INustrative Letters and Rewunis- 
cences were sent to him, care of Mrs, Almond, North Esk Lodge, Massel- 























TARY, Haileybury, Hertford, 


burgh, without delay. 
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AKER is_ best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar: 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
iette Wilson; coloured plates, 4 vols., 1825; Papworth’s British 
offered. 1874; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
Armo! loth 1865 ; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
white © 1876; Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 1845 or 1852; Grove’s Dictionary 
Studies, yols.; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
Music, th 1869 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 

ag OS Essays of Elia, 1933; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
868 any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 

to, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Plato, ter, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
aa and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Etchings tie, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKEK’S 
eEAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
: Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 


bast em In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 


Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
§/monds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Birch’s Heads 
jilustrious Persons, any folio editions; Lady Wizdermere’s Fan; Burke's 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Reme- 
dies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 yols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; American Revolution, Portraits, 1783 ; 
Dodley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875. 100,000 Books for SALE & WANTED. 
By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14.16 JOHN BRIGHTST., BIRMINGHAM. 


RANCH FOR SALE. 


Owing to the Death of W. G. HUGHES, the following Two 
Ranch Properties are Offered for Immediate Sale : 


The Goat Ranch consists of 4,662 acres unfenced, and over 3,000 acres @ 
leased lands, small houses for herders and a few cultivated acres, There is¢ 
farm of 240 acres lying within the leased lands, which has a field of 15 acres, @ 
small house and permanent water, a good earth tank, 3 wells, 2 windmills, 
besides springs of water. 


This land joins the Home Ranch, which consists of 2,472 acres of agricultural 
land that could be divided into farms. Is nearly all under fence and near the 
railroad. House 34 miles from railway station. Dwelling house has 12 rooms 
and hall; tenant house, 6 rooms; 4 barns, 2 dairy buildings, calf shed and yard, 
large goat shed and pens, poultry yard and house, 2 gardens and 50 acres in 
cultivation, 3 small pastures and one large pasture of 1,700 acres. Permanent 
water on the land and 2 unfailing creeks running through it, 2 wells and water- 
works, and tanks to supply all the stock at the barns, good well water and soft 
water at bouse. 


The Goat Flock comprises 320 registered Angoras and about 540 full blood 
Angoras, 48 billies, 500 fine shearing muttons, 333 grade does, 300 this spring's 
kids eligibie to registration, and about 300 or 400 full bloods and grades. This 
flock of goats has won high honours at all the leading goat shows and has 
furnished blood for the best flocks in the country, and has a big trade in single 
and car-lot orders of high-class and grade goats. This is one of the most 
profitable goat ranehes in the United States. For further information 


address— 
W. G. HUGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 








OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash, All subjects, any language. ‘ Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner’s 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays ; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Westall's River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; ‘Teuny- 
gon’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
135, 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &c. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 


of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

prices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 

ew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity for cash. High prices paid for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Dooue, 
$ vols., 1869; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, ke, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 











RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 
‘ Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Park, &e.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &e., 
; nf 3lst to August 28th. : 
Ba: ¢ F. GREEN and CO. Y Head Office—Fenchurch 
nageTs / ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Oisee, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


| ela LINE 


TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 











ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 











For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S, CO. (Ltd.), 
$0 James Street, Liverpool. ’ 





PACIFIC LINE. 


LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 
: NORTH CAPE, &c. 
*‘ORTONA’ (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p., 
Leaving Liverpool Saturday, June 13th, for TRONDHJEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SAEBO, GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and 
back to Liverpool, arriving about June 29th. 

‘ORTONA’ will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH 

CAPE, &c., leaving Liverpool on Thursday, July 2ud, arriving back July 27th. 
Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to Thomas Cook and Son’s 
Offices; or to the ae aah Agents in London, Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 
16 Cockspur-: Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester 
to THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, 
Piccadilly ; orat the HEAD OFFICES of the Company.31 James St., Liverpool. 


LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
By the Fine ATLANTIC LINER ‘LAKE SIMCOE.’ 
Sailing from Newcastle-on-Tyne on July 4th and 18th, and August Sth and 22nd, 
RATES FROM 10 TO 20 GUINEAS, 
Acccrding to position of Cabin and number of passengers occupying 
each room. 

For plans, &c., apply to ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., African House, 
Water Street, Liverpool; 36 Neville Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Leadenhall 
Chambers, 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.; 8 Commercial Buildings, Cross 
Street, Manchester; Canada House, Bristol; Bute Docks, Cardiff. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurions route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30Cockspur Street, S.W, 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF ROBERT STEELE, ESQ., REMOVED 
FROM WANDSWORTH COMMON. 

= HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

i at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, June 15th, 

and following day, 

The above LIGRARY, comprising valuable Early Printed Books, Fifteenth 
Century MS. by John Sintram, with chain binding, and other interesting Early 
MSS., some on vellum; an expensive Collection of Books in French Romance 
Literature, Books on Alchemy and the Occult Sciences, Vetusta Monumenta, 
7 vols., Archwologia, 1770-1902, the Bibliographical Society and Type Facsimile 
Society’s Publications, Presentation Copies of Issues from the Kelmscott 
Press, First Editions of William Morris’s Works, and other Modern Authors, 
the Vale Press Chatterton (one of three copies on vellum), George Meredith's 
Works, Edition de Luxe, Standard Works in General Literature, &c. 

To be viewed, and catalogues had, 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 
— HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 
17th, and following day, 

Rare and Valuable BOOKS, mostly in fine old Morocco Bindings, comprising 
Fine-Art Books, including the Dresden, Florence, and other Galleries ; Topo- 
graphical and Antiquarian Works; Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Aldus, 1499, 
and other Early Printed Books; Illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum; the 
Second Folio Shakespeare; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols.; Young’s Night 
Thoughts, with Blake’s Plates; Rowlandson’s World in Miniature and Dance 
of Life and Death, 3 vols.; First Editions of Keats’s Lamia, Tennyson’s Poems 
by Two Brothers, original boards, and Poems, 2 vols., Lamb’s John Woodvil, 
&e.; the Vale Press Queen of the Fishes; the Art of Contentment, Mearne 
Binding; Barrett’s Lepidoptera, 8 vols.; Buckler's Larve, 9 vols.; Library 
Editions of Standard Authors in Handsome Bindings, &c. 

To be viewed, and catalogues had. 














SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £70,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
MINIMUM PRICE £90 PER CENT, 


OTICE is hereby given that it is the intention of the 

Directors of this Company to sell by Tender £70,000 Three per Cent. 

Perpetuel Debenture Stock in accordance with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and 1901. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or before 
Tuesday, the 23rd day of June instant. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Debenture 
Stock, 





By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E., 
4th June, 1903. 


qiry OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstTaBiisuEp 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 











Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved ou one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make au earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Siiver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

sane privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pail 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interest:ng examples, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Month!y Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED cr VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxwen, Lonpoy. Codes: Usicopr and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE .. « 


‘AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professional 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 


100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!!? 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic Address: 


Telephone: 
1,520 CENTRAL. 


* Aquascutum, Lonpon.’ 


MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 
ffer choice from 
TURKEY . 
Two Thousand TURKEY 
CARPETS Ty C= CARPETS 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 
2000 
Quotations free, 2000 
TURKEY A CARPET TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS ome CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


of PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS from the Principal 
Collections of Note. 





An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of SACRED ART will 
be sent post-free on receipt of name and address, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo. 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


The AUTOTYPE CO. FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS.. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea * Be onan from Two Guineas per annum, 

LONDON BOOK TETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

weekly exchange of books at on) no UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


of Subseri bers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SUBPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—~-—— 


__INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 




















Preacher To-morrow (Hospital Sunday), 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 








11,0, and 7.0, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


LAMB COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY OF THE NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS AND LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
In 7 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. In red cloth, with paper label, uniform with the Edinburgh Stevenson. 








No edition of Lamb at all approaches this in completeness. Every word of the text has been collated with the best editions, a very large mass of new 
matter has been discovered and incorporated, and Mr. Lucas in his notes has endeavoured not only to relate Lamb’s writings to his life, but to account for all 
his quotations aud allusions—an ideal of thoroughness far superior to any that previous editors have set before themselves, 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE, 1798 to 1834, 


IMPORTANT NOTE,.—The above Volume contains many new authenticated Essays by Charles Lamb, including the wholly unknown Series of Lepus Papers, 
THE NEXT VOLUMES WILL BE: 
lI]. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA and THE LAST ESSAYS OF IV. DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 
ELIA. V. POEMS AND PLAYS. 
Ill. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. VI. and VII. THE LETTERS. 


NOTE.—Lovers of Lamb may be glad to hear that Vols, VI. and VII. contain more than 200 Letters which are not to be found in the most complete edition of 
Lamb at present existing. 


Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for a Prospectus. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. 8. Hoxpswortu, M.A. In2 vols. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The first volume ofa general History of Law in England, containing a history of the various Courts which have administered English law, together with 
anaccount of their jurisdiction. This volume, therefore, wiil show us the beginnings of the various branches—English Law, Equity, Admiralty, Commercial, and 
Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the English law of the present day. In the second volume the later history of these branches will be traced. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX: a Biographical Study. By J. L. Hammonp. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A political study of Fox and of the situation and problems of his day. It examines his part in the great transformation in English parties,and much atten- 
tion is devoted to his attitude on the social and international questions which came up for settlement during his career, to his long struggle with the King, to 
his views on Parliamentary refurm, religious toleration, and Pitt’s régime of coercion, to the Irish problem of that time, and particularly to the influence of 
Fox on the modern development of nationalism and democracy. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD. Byan Op Porrer. With an Introduction by Roperr Spence Watson. Crown 8vo, 63. 


« An excellent book, in every way to be commended.”—Athenzuin, 
“More dramatic than most novels.”—Daily News. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Snett. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 6s. 


This book deals with a variety of topics, embracing legend, folk-lore, dialect, sport, biography, history, and natural history, and renders accessible to the 
public a mass of particulars hitherto attainable only in expensive monographs or in scattered periodicals. The author has been at immense pains to consult 
every known source of information, both printed and oral; and his aim has been to produce, not so much a guide-book, but something more satisfying and 
substantial,—viz., an exhaustive account of the matters in question. There are numerous illustrations. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. L. Goupas, 
M.A., Principal of Wells Theological College. Demy 8vo, 6s. [Westminster Commentaries. 

FLORENCE: her History and Art. By F. A. Hyxrr. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

CYMBELINE. By Epwarp Dowpex. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. Deane. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
eather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 

THE ROMANY RYE. By Georce Borrow. With Notes and an Introduction by JoHN Sampson. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s, Gd, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF THE DAY.—115rz THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMEBICA. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON. By Gerorece Horace Lorimer. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ Amusing in the highest degree and full of good sense and good feeling.”—Spectator. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing to the Public the forthcoming publication of a new and most 
attractive Seriese—THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS. The Books are 
reproductions in a small form of the famous illustrated books which delighted our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
nearly a century ago. The particular feature of the series is that all the Illustrations, whether plain or coloured, which 
appear in the original issues are given on a reduced scale. Most of these books have Coloured Illustrations, and they are 
here similarly given. The price varies from 3s. 6d. net to 4s. Gd. net each volume. Thus for a small sum the Public will 
secure the best Illustrations of Alken, Rowlandson, Leech, and the two Cruikshanks, in addition to some of the finest work 
of William Blake. 

Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for a Prospectus. Copies can be seen at the chief Booksellers’ or at the 
Publishers’ Offices. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. By Niwrop. With 18 Coloured Plates by HENRY ALKEN 


and T. J. Rawiins. Feap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 100 Copies on large Japanese Paper, 21s. net. 


THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. By Writtiam Compe. With 30 


Coloured Plates by T. RowLanDSoN. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 100 Copies on large Japanese Paper, 21s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented and Engraved by WmuLIAM BLAKE. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


These famous Illustrations—21 in number—are reproduced in Photogravure. 100 Copies are printed on Large Paper, with India Proofs and a Duplicate Set 
of the Plates, 15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE GENUS: the Little Foundling of the late Doctor Syntax. By the Author 


of “The Three Tours.’ With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. 3s,.6d. net. 100 Copies on large Japanese Paper, 21s. net. 
FESOP’S FABLES. With 380 Woodcuts by THomas Bewicx. 3s. 6d. net. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By W. Harrison Arnsworts. With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text by Gzoraz 


CRUIESHANE. 3s. Gd, net. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE 


“LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 





JUST OUT. 


THE LAUNDRY at HOME. 


By K. T. PURDON. 


Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


— 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By. the Editors of the 
“ SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET.” 


Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, Gd. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorre Smiru. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


“Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. By Aticre MassincBerD. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d, each, 


“A fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each, 


Well-written amusing plays which 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JosePpHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d, ; cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Tresecs. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s. 


* An excellent little book.”"—Church Bells. 
2 


4 GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. Bramston. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


‘Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in life.’ ’—Daily News. 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed. By SipNey Puivurps, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 
A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 


A GIRL’S. DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Buiacksurne. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
ston. Imperial 32mo, paper, Sd.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
ind Recitation. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


need no 


CREATION. Collected by M. Treeecr. 2 
parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
6d. each, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. AtexanpDeR. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”— Hospital, 


London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 





3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


W. HEFFER & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1902-3, 


CHRISTIAN DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE SECOND AND TWENTIETH oo 
TURIES: a Study of Marcion. By F. J. 
Foaxkes-JAcKson, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Daily Chronicle-—*To those interested in the 
by-ways of ecclesiastical history, and more 
especially if they appreciate attempts to illustrate 
the mind of one period by comparison with the 
mind of another, we can cordially recommend this 
little volume.” 

Daiiy News.—‘‘ This thoughtful and suggestive 
volume—a volume which ought to be no less, or 
rather more, attractive to the cultivated layman 
than the ecclesiastic....... Mr. Jackson’s argument 
+.+.18 at once so terse and so full of helpful ideas 
that it should be read in its entirety.” 


NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREWS. A Text-book, based upon the 
lines of the Higher Criticism, designed for use 
inthe Higher Forma in Schools and for Students 
generally. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF 


CHRIST. Words of Our Lord not Recorded in 

the Four Gospels. With ,Notes by C. G. 

GRIFFINHOOFE, M.A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. % 

Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS. 
London: E. ARNOLD. 


MN\HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





of 





Established 1837. Incorperated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ae . £950,000 
Reserved Liability ‘of ‘Proprietors £3,000,000 


Se eeneereeseereees 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
DON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RK Ok BAN XK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





B!? 


91° ° / 
“3 lo ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free, 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


hari PaGE, TWELVE : 
£1 





bévveccese Olv 0 
Haif-Page cooeee 56 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...... ecccccecse 313'°6 
Narrow Column .....seeeeseee 310 0 
Half-Column........ ecccecccce 115 
Quarter-Column ....ssceeee0e- Ul7 6 

COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...........0- ---£1414 0 
RI POND. bisa scicicicnnswenee 38.0 +t 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (haif- 
width), 5s.; aud 1s. per line for every additional line 
(contatning on aun average twelve words }. 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Ternis: net. 





———ae 


2s. 6d. net. 


“ PRINTERS’ PIE: ” 


A FESTIVAL SOUVENIR OF TH 
PENSION CORPORATION. oe TERS 


STORIES, ARTICLES, VERSE, AND 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EVERY COPY BOUGHT ADDS TO THE 
FUNDS OF A DESERVING aND WELL. 
MANAGED CHARITY, 

Literary Contents— 
THE IstanD oF OLD Faces. Short Story, 
By M. E. B 
Tue “Strong” Book orf THE Issnosttera, ynien, 
Mari 

Tur TALIsMAN: a Parable. ~ Dy One 

BEHIND THE VEIL: a Dialogue of the Discattate. 

y F. Anstey, 

New Year, 1904. By the Duke of Argyll, K.T, 

On Books AND ReEapina. By Lord Avebury, 

Tae NINETEENTK CENTURY. 

By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P, 

BALLAD OF THE PRINTER, By Harold Begbie, 

LookInG BACKWARD. By Sir Walter Besant, 

THE KNIGHT OF THE STICE. By J. M. Bulloch, 

poy Gops oF RULE anv Ror. By Hall Caine, 

An OLD-FASHIONED Dramatic PERFORMANCE, 
By B. L. Farjeon, 

A PostcaRD FROM Rome. By Frederic Harrison, 

THe MEMBER FOR SARK. By Heury W, Lucy, 

THE SCHOOLMASTER AND FELICIA, 

By A. E. W. Mason, 

Tse Proctor: BEING A ‘Vansirt RuyMe. 

By Max Pemberton, 

By W. Pett Ridge, 

ERRATA, By Adrian Ross, 

Mrs. BuLLrBoy ON NEWSPAPERS. y G. R. Sims, 

A Spy rn Cracow. By Spenser Wilkinson, 

Tue Customs OF VENICE. By Israel Zangwill, 


PUBLISHED ON JUNE 10ru. 
Order Now, as the Edition is Strictly Limited, 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
and the Iliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
and the Life of Prehistoric Man, the Monsters 
of the Earth, the Cave Men, the Vanished 
Continent in the Atlantic, the World Frozen to 
Solid Ice, the Struggle for em By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM., 10s, 6d. ne 

London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS, 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1960, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Press NorIces, 














Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bota, 


17/6 9/9 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 
the first post on Friday. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
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vessrs, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


MY RELATIONS WITH CARLYLE. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Together with a Letter from the late 
Sr JAMES STEPHEN, Bart, K.C.S.I, 
Dated December 9th, 1886. Svo, 2s! net. 


CRICKET ACROSS THE SEAS: 


Being an Account of the Tour of Lord Hawke's 
Team in New Zealand and Australia. 
By P. F. WARNER, 
Author of “Cricket in Many Climes.” 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 


A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and America. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham ; 
late Professor in Harvard University. 
With 4 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 














A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, 
and A KING’S LESSON. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
New Epirion, 16mo, 2s. net. 
,* This Edition is printed from Old-faced type, with a Reprodue- 
tion of the Frontispieee from the Kelmscott Edition. 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 


The Journal of C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PORTRAITURES OF 
JULIUS CAESAR: 


A Monograph. 
By FRANK JESUP SCOTT. 
With 38 Plates and 49 other Portraits, imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 


SANDS AND CO. 


ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. Compiled 


by W. M. Rossetti. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FRIARS AND HOW THEY CAME 


TO ENGLAND: being a Translation of Thomas of 
Eccleston’s “De Adventu F.F. Minorum in Angliam.” 
With Introductory Essay on the Spirit and Genius of the 
Franciscan Friars by Fr. CuruBert, 0.8.F.C. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 


ST. EDMUND, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. His Life as Told by Old English Writers. Arranged 
by Bernarp Warp. With many Illustrations and Plans, 
large crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


THE GIFT OF PENTECOST. Translated 


from the German of Fr. Mrscuuzr, 8.J., by Lady AmaBeL 
Kerr. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


BACK TO ROME! being a Series of Private 
Letters, &c., Addressed to an Anglican Clergyman. By 
“Scrutator.” Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 











THREE NOVELS NOW BEING ASKED FOR AT ALL 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


An Immediate Success —Third Thousand Now Ready. 


THE SHADOW <i. QUARTER-DECK 


By Major W. P. DRURY, 
Author of “Bearers of the Burden,” &. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. 
_ The Daily News says :—* A story with a hearty, vigorous swing init, Written 
in excellent style.” 


Birmingham Post.—“ The author has scored another success......not a dull 
page in it.” 





THE NEW NOVELIST OF WESSEX. 


A RUSTIC DREAMER, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By WILKINSON SHERREN, 
* Author of “The Wessex of Romance.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Atheneum.— The style of these little narratives is charmingly simple; 
their sentiment is naive ; their morals are unobtrusive but irreproachable 
Altogether it is a pleasing little book.” 


“One of the most striking stories we have ever read.” 
—Pus.uic OPINION. 


THE DEVILS KEG. 


The Story of the Foss River Ranch. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Liverpool Daily Post.—“ If this is the author's first essay as a novelist, he has 
a bright future before him. We consider the life-like character of the good but 
weak old ‘Poker John’ one of the finest creations of modern fiction.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. London, W.C. 


A. H. BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL: a Book of 
Essays. By W. B. Yeats. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Like Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Meredith, Mr. Yeats appeals to us almost as 
much by his fine skill in ‘that other beauty of prose’ as by the infinite and 
delicate beauty of his poems......He alone of living writers has the music and 
the colour and the light of words; for he alone of living writers has the faculty 
of producing a definite effect not by the emphasis, but by the delicacy of his 
assertions.”—Daily News. 





WHERE THERE IS NOTHING: being Vol. I. 


of Plays for an Irish Theatre. By W. B. Yeats. 3s. 6d. uet. 


FRIENDS OF YESTERDAY. By Miss A. M. 
Witson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The types that Miss Wilson reproduces with such sympathy and insight 
from an East Anglian village in ‘a cosy corner of the map of England’ have the 
freshness of the ancient world.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘Not during many years have we received such a charming impression of 
village life as from this modest book.””—Daily Chronicle. 


THOMAS CAMPION’S WORKS. Edited b: 
A. H. Butiten. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
This Volume contains Campion’s Songs, Masques, and Observations in the 
Art of English Poesy. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE WITHER. 


Edited by F. Stpawicx. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. net. 
«The editor has explored with care every trace of facts tending to elucidate 
Wither's hfe.”—Manchester Guardian, 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. By 


Count AntHOoNyY Hamitton. Edited by Gorpon Goopwix. With 21 
Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. net. 
“There is a liberal supply of portraits of famous men and beauties of the 
time. The book is tastefully bound ; and Mr. Gordon Goodwin, the editor, is 
to be congratulated on the extent of his knowledge as exhibited both in the 
introduction and the notes.”—Athenzum, 


ad 
BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. Faithfully 
Translated by J. M. Bice. With Illustrations by Louis Caton. 
Imperial 8vo, 2 vols., 24s. net. 
“The new work will be a delight to the collector and the virtuoso.” 
—Notes and Queries, 
“‘ Notable for its beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 





A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUME. 


THE LONELY WAY. 
By Capt. W. A. ADAMS, 
Author of “Rus Divinum,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The poet has the same refinement of expression and the same power of 
painting Nature that Wordsworth had.”—Irish Times. 
“ Distinguished by tenderness of thought and tuneful expression.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 





London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 
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J. NISBET AND GO.’S BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY 


Mrs. RUSSELL GURNEY). Edited by Her Niece. With Portraits in 
hotogravure, coms 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“The most delightful reading.......It is impossible to speak too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display.” 


—Speaker. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 


In Bc volumes, with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net each. 
**We may say without hesitation that Mr. Sichel’s two volumes are an 
admirable contribution to history, fresh, entertaining, and full of new and 
carefully gathered information.”—Outlook. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. In two volumes, with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 


24s. net. 
“We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement......faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Position, her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, 


demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
** Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.”’—World. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


IMPERIALISM: a Study. With Maps and Diagrams, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. fi ' 

“The great merit of Mr. Hobson’s book is that it fortifies the results of 

shilosophic thought upon a great political issue with a large and well-ordered 
dy of historical and statistical facts.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Life and Work. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. . 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. : ; ae 
«A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News. 


DANTON: a Study. With Photogravure Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 5s. net. i : 
* A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 








THE BOOKLOVER’S LAMB 
IS DENT’S EDITION, COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED, 


THE WORKS LAMB. 


OF CHARLES 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


Profusely Illustrated, 12 vols. long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net per vol, 
Also 200 Large-Paper copies. 


N.B.—No edition equals this in completeness. Besides the 
“Specimens of English Dramatists,” and the Children’s Books of 
which Mary Lamb was part-author, it will contain a more im- 
portant collection of Letters than any existing edition, including 
much copyright matter and a number of xew letters which are not 
to be found in any other edition. For full Details see Illustrated 
Prospectus. 


*,* First 2 volumes—ELIA—Ready Tuesday. 


SORDELLO AND OUNIZZA. Fact, 


Legend, Poetry concerning Dante’s forerunner Sordello, and the Story of 
that ‘‘Besplendent Spirit” of the “Swooning Sphere,” Cunizza of 
Romano; also a brief Account of Sordello’s Poetry. By EvGrene Benson, 
With a Facsimile, 2s, 6d. net. 





“THE TEMPLE PRIMERS.’—New Volume. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
250 pp. pott 8vo, Is. net. *,* Full List of the Series (28 Vols.) post-free. 





THE COMING of the COLONIST. 


Nota Novel. By C.D. BrownFIELp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Tux Boox’s Kernote.— The far-seeing man will consider these things well, 
will fix his gaze with certainty and confidence upon the Colonies, and will culti- 
vate them, detecting there the germ of the new life that is to restore the old.” 





J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, 





$$ 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, 
THE VENETIAN. 


Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, 


Translated and Edited, with Notes, by the late 
Colonel Sir HENRY YULE, RE, OB, K.CS1, 
THIRD EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT IN THE LIGHT oF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES 
By HENRI CORDIER (of Paris), 


With a Memoir of Henry Yutz Compiled by his Daughter, A " 
Yuus, L:A., 800, Ant. Sort, 0, 2 ny TRaRCE 


With Maps and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. net, 
[Just out, . 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY 
In England, F: , G Sp 

MARKET vacum, 150100 ty RE hoe 

F.B.S., Editor of the ‘Dictionary of Political Economy.” Royal 8vo 

10s, 6d, net. [Just out, * 


NOTES AND REMINISCENCES 
OF A STAFF OFFICER, (i720 
Campaign and to St. Helena Matters during the Captivity of Napoleon. 
By Lieut.-Col. Bast Jackson. Edited by R. C. Seaton, M.A., late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of “Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon,” 
With Map and Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. [Just out, 

** An interesting book...... We owe Mr. Seaton a debt of gratitude for reprint 
ing ‘ Notesand Reminiscences,’ ”—Spectator, 





SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE 

TROPIC AL NILE. Some Records of the Duties 

and Diversions of an Officer 

among Natives and Big Game during the Reoccupation ‘of the Nilotic 

Province. By Captain C. A. Sykes,R.H.A. With a Map,and Illustrations 

from Photographs and Drawings made by Major E, A. P. Honpay, B.F.A, 
Square crown 8vo, 12s, net. [Just out, 

Sir Harry H. Jounston, writing in the Daily Chronicle, says :—‘‘ The book ig 

well worth reading from beginning to end, and conveys a very accurate 

impression of the country, the scenery, the natives, and the magnificent wild 

beasts.” 





MY COLONIAL SERVICE. In 


British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong, with Interludes. By Sir G. Wituiam pDEs Voevx, G.C.M.G, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. [Just out. 


Crown 4to, 500 pp., 25s. net. 
NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS & THEIR PARENT 


CITIES e a Tour Round the Ancient Sites. By Joun Warp, 
° ¥F.S.A. With a Scientific Catalogue of Mr. Ward’s 
Collection by G. F. Hitu, M.A. With 22 Autotype Plates, 500 Illustra. 
tions, Maps, and many Portraits, 


A Selection of the Coins is nowon Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 


“Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins...... We doubt if anything 
finer is known than the four Syracusan medallions.’"—Times, 





A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE. 


By Crara Dixtincuam Prerson, Author of “ Among the Farmyard People,” 
«Among the Forest People,” &c. Illustrated by F. C. Gorpoy. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


READY END OF JUNE. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS. “=* 


and Studied as Documents in the History and Appreciation of Tuscan Art. 
By BernHARD Berenson. With a Copious Catalogue Raisonné and 
180 Facsimile Illustrations, 2 vols. folio, £15 15s. net. 
This Edition is limited to three hundred and fifty-five copies in all (oné 
hundred and five for America and two hundred and fifty for Great Britain). 
The type has been distributed. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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5 
ur. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
THIRD IMPRESSION. READY TO-DAY. 


THE LIFE OF 
FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE. 12s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Osborne may be congratulated on having produced, within 
a year of Father Dolling’s death, a biography of moderate compass and of the very 


i st. 
det CH TIMES.—* Mr. Osborne’s work is well done, It is characterised by 


insight into character, by an intimacy of knowledge, by a fervent devotion 
hich is neither blind nor biassed, and he has presented the fascinating story in 80 
pimirable a fashion in respect to style and treatment that it is a model of its kind. 
TRUIH.—“ As interesting as it is suggestive, and im ilis best sense edifying.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 
BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM. 
Illustrated demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Y TELEGRAPH.—“A perfectly delightful book, It is an Boy’ 
Pron and breezy and jolly, looking back with fond remembiwnee, « out 
maw ish sentiment, on his merry schooldays.” 


NATURE’S LAWS 
AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.B.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Super-royal 4to, lis. net. 


TIMES.—“ A careful study of the various problems vA perspective which occur 
inthe composition of pictures. The illustrations, mainly by Mr, Wyllie himsel/, 
are numerous and very interesting.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By St. John Lucas. 
THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


DAILY TELEGRAPU.—“ One of the most amusing works of the kind which 
have appeared for some time.” 


By Mildred Shenstone. 
THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ A real love story, and a very beautiful, delicate 
and precious one.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
wish to be informed on the latest stand- 
DO Y O points of Bible Critics ? 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 


An Up-to-Date Commentary in Popular Language, 


By EMINENT WRITERS. 














In Handy Volumes. At a Low Price. 
General Editor: Prof. W. F. ADENEY, D.D. 


“+The Century Bible’ justifies its title. It touches the high- 
water mark of popularised Biblical scholarship and of book 
production, In every respect it may be spoken of in terms of 
unqualified praise." —British Weekly. 


The great success of this series is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that it meets a distinct want in a wholly adequate manner. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT is now eomplete in 13 vols. (sold 
separately), at 2s, each net. 





London : 
T. C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 





Now Ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo, attractive cover, 6s. 
MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
Author of , “ Daniel Herrick,” ‘‘The Duke’s Servants,” “In the Days 
of King James.” 
A Romance of the Reign of William and Mary. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


OOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit.; 

any Ist Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Illustrated Record. 
By RICHARD GARNETT and EDMUND GOSSE. 


4 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 net per set, cloth; £4 4s. net per set, half-bound; 
separate volumes, cloth, 16s, net each. 


Vols. I, and IH. are Now Ready. 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE AGE 
OF HENRY VIII. 


By BICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


FROM THE AGE OF MILTON TO THE 
| AGE OF JOHNSON. 

By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 

An Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


The ee in every respect, A particularly interesting and 
| agreeable work for the lover of letters.” 


| THE BRITISH CASE in FRENCH CONGO. 
The Story of a Great Injustice, its Causes and its Lessons. 

| By EDMUND D. MOREL, 

| Author of “ Affairs of West Africa.” Witha Map of French Congo, 1 vol., 6s. 


Sir Harry Jounstoy.—‘‘ Demands careful perusal by statesmen and by all 
interested in the prospects of British commerce in West Africa.” 


| 
| A NEW VOLUME OF “THE WORLD'S HISTORY.” 
Vol. III., cloth, 15s. net ; half-morocco, 21s. net. 
| WESTERN ASIA — AFRICA. 
With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations, 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD.” 
Vol. IV., 7s. 6d, 


CENTRAL EUROPE, 
By JOSEPH PARTSCH, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Diagrams, 


A NEW VOLUME OF ‘“‘LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Vol. XI., crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARABIC LITERATURE. 
By Professor CLEMENT HUART. 
A REMARKABLE HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. 


(‘The Valley of the Shadow.”) 
In one volume, price Six Shillings, 
The Sphere.—" Profoundly interesting.” 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “A Babe in Bohemia,” &. 
Second Impression. 
The Westminster Gazette.—“‘It is daring; it is undeniably clever. It is a 
biting satire on certain characteristics of the age. It is witty, picturesque, 
vivid, full of life.” 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” &c- 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The bright colour, the telling touches both of ex- 
pression and silence, the womanly sympathy, the masculine grip, and, above 
all, the truth to human nature, are to be found in these stories in undiminished 


freshness,” 
TYPHOON. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 


The Times.—*‘ It is always an intellectual stimulus to read Mr. Conrad; and 
he has written little that is finer than...... ‘Typhoon.’ Not even Mr. Kipling 
has quite the same power of intense vividness, He has the true inspiration of 


the sea.” 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 

The Athenezum.—‘* The book contains fine work, notably the beautiful word- 
pictures of spring in ‘ April,’ of Capri in ‘September,’ and half-a-dozen others 
which in themselves make it well worth reading.” 

*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 
By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE, 

The Times.—“ Of the insight and sympathy and pathos, and the power of 
exact observation, there can be no question,” 

BEGGAR’S MANOR. 


By B. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 


CATHERINE STERLING, 
By NORMA LORIMER. 
The Bookman.—* An interesting story, told with a great deal of cleverness.” 





tree, State wants,—J UCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW LIST. 
THE CARLYLE CONTROVERSY. 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH GARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
And Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


The Daily .News.— The publication of these volumes is not only the most 
important literary event of the year, it is an act of elementary justice. For 
twenty years the memory of the greatest literary figure of the nineteenth 
century has been under the shadow of a great wrong—a wrong the more 
flagrant, the more indefensible, because it was done by his own familiar 
friend.” 





25s. 


Net. 


25s. 


Net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
THE GODS. 


By RICHARD GARNETT. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘A subtle compound of philosophy and irony......let 
the reader take these stories as pure fun—lively incident and droll character— 
and he will be agreeably surprised to find how stimulating they are.” 


WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND 
By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. . 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, Reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


The Scotsman.—‘A genuine love of nature breathes in every page...... 
The book reveals not only a minute knowledge of the open-air sights and sounds 
in New England, but a thorough love of nature in all her aspects, and it will 
delight any cultured lover of birds and trees.” 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


By CHARLES PROTEHEROE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Frans T. BUuuen in the Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The Real McKay...... Our head- 
ing is the strongest superlative known to Mercantile Jack, and it indicates 
high-water springs of his approval, and without any hesitation I apply it to 
Mr. Protheroe’s book.” 


THE POET’S CHARTER. 


By F. B. MONEY COUTTS, 
Author of * The Mystery of Godliness.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* A Prose Work on Poetry, showing its value, dignity, and divine authority 
as exemplified in “‘ The Book of Job.” 


SONGS OF DREAMS: 


Poems. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


NINE . aia ne me LAW. 
Ss 
By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 


Punch.—“ The work of a new humourist who may be congratulated on a 
highly successful first appearance......ludicrous to the verge of tragedy......a 
capital story, told with genuinely comic verve and written in excellent style.” 


THE GAP ee GARDEN. 
S. 


By VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT. 


The Times.—“ Miss Bartlett has the gift of making her characters talk 
naturally and yet cleverly, and in her studies of the two sisters and their lovers, 
brought together in the old world garden, we are presented with real human 
nature by a writer who has also a facile gift of description.” 




















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York, 








SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &., 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


*,* M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representi 
at the Coronation of the Czar, and the French ‘Aubaanebee te Dee grate 
1883 to geal a Waddington’s — give a remarkab} interesting 
series of portraits and pen pictures o: © personages aud i 
official life during that period. tnctients of hee 


READY THIS DAY. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net, 


CHOTA NAGPORE: 


A Little Known Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), F.B.G.S., LOS, 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL of N 
G.C.S.L., sometime Viceroy of India. ORTHBROOK, 
An attractive history of an interesting but little known district of India, at 
the meeting place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan betwee 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. : a 


TAWAR E KS By W. J. Harpine Kine, M.E.A.S., F.B.G.S 
ag * With’41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
S. Od. June 22nd, 
Records of a journey across the Sahara, in search of the most aggressive a 
most elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in photo. 
aphing some of these Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language and 
istory of the Berber stock inhabiting North Africa. 


AG LAND BART., K.C.B., F.R.S. Regius Professor of 
gy Medicine in the University of Oxford. 4 

MEMOIR. By J. B. Attar, Barrister-at-Law, Late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen. 
borough in 1814,” With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 14s. net, 

Lf mumediately, 
A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED, 
With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by Ersxixg Cuitpers, Author of “In the Ranks of the C.LV.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ The charm of this book of Mr. Childers is that it will 
please readers of every class.” 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“A very plausible case indeed of peril to England.” 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY 
AFFECT BRITAIN AND THE 
cece oa 
UNITED STATES. ited. Auatos i 
VIGILANS SED HQuus. With an Introduction by J. St. Loe Srracuey, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


TIMES.—‘*‘ A remarkable series of letters which throw valuable light on 
German Anglophobia...... *Vigilans sed Aquus’ not only gives a full list of all 
his authorities, but names each of them individually at the close of every one 
of the quotations with which he abundantly supports his statements....... The 
one nightmare which disturbs these prophets of England’s downfall is the 
possibility of a British Zollverein.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A political document of importance.” 

GLOBE.—“ These letters deserve the largest possible circulation...... They 
exhibit the trend of German feeling and opinion, and in so doing are far from 
increasing the ill-feeling between the two great nations.” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
ON JUNE 151a.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LONDON ROSES: 


An Idyll of the British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 


AUTHOB OF “CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,” “ RUPEBT 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
ON JUNE 22Np.—Crown 8v0, 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “AN INLAND FERRY.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


READINGS ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON. Crown 8vo, is. 


** These readings are admirably written.” —Guardian. 

“‘Mrs. Hay-Newton’s ‘Readings on the Evolution of Religion’ form an 
interesting and attractive introduction for any thoughtful person who wishes 
to get an insight into some of the cardinal positions in philosophy and the 
light they throw on religion.”—Saturday Review. 

‘An excellent popular exposition of Professor Caird’s lectures......Tho 
writer’s iliustrations from other sources add not a little to its value, and she 
thinks clearly as well as feels deeply.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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jy RARE 


COLLECTION 
oF SCOTT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ONLY 100 PRINTED. 


146 Authentic Photogravures, Japanese Vellum Impressions, Cut-out 
Mounts, comprising : 


PORTRAITS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
FAMILY PORTRAITS AT ABBOTSFORD, 


PORTRAITS OF PROTOTYPES OF CHARACTERS IN 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PORTRAITS OF SIR WALTER’S FRIENDS, 
VIEWS OF HOMES OF SIR WALTER. 


Selected and Edited with Notes by 
JAMES L. CAW, 


CURATOR OF THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


“The Plates form a collection in many respects unique.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


See detailed Prospectus of THE SCOTT GALLERY in 
two Portfolios, £10 10s. net the set. 








—_—_— 


London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street ; 
And CAUSEWAYSIDE, EDINBURGH. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY.—Vol. V. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By J. H. Mituar, Balliol College, Oxford. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Cloth gilt, 16s. 

Also a fine edition, limited to 25 copies, on hand-made paper, £2 2s. net. 

Mr. Millar, the writer of a famous article on the ‘“ Kailyard School,” has in 
this history succeeded in combining scholarship and discrimination with an 
unusual degree of vivacity and sprightliness. The views put forth, especially 
with regard to present-day writers, are likely to arouse considerable discussion, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE: 
INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B.—_IRELAND. By Dr. Dovetas Hype.— 
AMERICA. By Barretr Wenpatu.—PERSIA, (VollI.). By Professor E. G, 
Browne. 


THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Putip CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Author of “From Behind the 
Arras.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mrs. de Crespigny is the first among the writers in the “First Novel Library” 
to publish a second volume. The St. James's Gazette, in reviewing; her first 
novel, said: ‘*It is equal to the best work of Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 


KING EDWARD AND HIS COURT. By 


T. H. S. Escotr. Demy 8vo, cloth, lés. 

“Mr. Escott has compiled a most interesting and valuable volume of person- 
alities, anecdotes, and observations on the men and manners of the time..... A 
more copious fund of interesting personal sketches has rarely been produced.” 

—Vanity Fair. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. By 


RosaMOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s, [Second Impression. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Read on breathlessly to the end we must. 
This new author is a born story-teller...... In many places we are reminded of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton (at her best) and of the sisters Bronté.” 























SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS DURING THE 
ANGLO-BOER WAR. By (S*s), Be 24 er 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN DYER. Edited by 


Epwarp Tuomas, M.A., Author of *‘ Hore Solitaria.” Vol. IV. of the Welsh 
Library, Cloth, 2s.; paper cover, 1s. Vols. 1.-III. THE MABINOGION, 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


FROM... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List 


JUST PUBLISHED._THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOB 1903. 

The Influence of Christianity upon National 
Character as Illustrated by the Lives and 
Legends of 


The English Saints. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., ; 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 

Apart from the historical and literary value of the Lectures themselves, the 
book is likely to be in demand because it coutains in an Appendix a complete 
text ofa hitherto unpublished MS.,—a Life of Edward, King and Martyr, now 
in the Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. Another Appendix deals witl 
the question of medieval miracles, 


Memoir and Letters of 
William Bright, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Keble College, Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. 


With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. [Very shortly. 
The Law of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen in 
the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durbam; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Cioth boards, 2s. net. 

“Chancellor P. V. Smith has added another to the many valuable services 
he has rendered to the Church by the publication of a mos useful handbook. 
It is unique in that there is no other volume on simple lines which deals with 
the position of churchwardens under the altered condition of things, and this 
manual is full of information of the highest value to the laity and the clergy.”” 


The Church in England. 


By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
Canon Residentiary of Peterborough, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [Now ready. 


“ We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
work.” —Church Times. 

‘““We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the 
characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly nationa 
character,” &c.—Times. 


Our Promised Peace. 
Thoughts on the Incarnation, Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
T. T. NORGATE. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s “ For Quiet Moments” and 
Canon Knox Little's ‘‘ Our Reasonable Service.” 





20th Editien. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles 
and considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices of the Ordinal. 


The Prayer~book: 


Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s, 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It 
is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons.”—Church Times, 

“The information given on all points connected with the Prayer-book is now 
very full, and the general care by which it is marked accounts for the attain- 
ment of a twentieth edition.’’—Pilot, 


TEN EDITIONS ef this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE 
in England, FIVE in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


The Power of Womanhood; 
Or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
. By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


“If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to 
leave the issue in their hands.”—Guardian. 

‘© We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands 
of a large number of both mothers and fathers,’’—Literary World. 


Under the Dome. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


“‘The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, 
and this sympathy and experience are alike communicated to the huge 
audieuces which he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 





8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; ann 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


POSSSOSSSOSSH SOS OSS SO SOOSOOOOSOCOSOOO OS 





Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you will find a number of charming Country Houses, Rectories, and Vicarages 
to be let furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are particulars 
of many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more expensive and 
important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 


Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 


their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 
Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 


for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 
for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST 
WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, 6d. weekly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week. 
QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competiticn by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
price 6d., from your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, Tus County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES. 





HOW CAN I BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 


reading a description. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 


and sellers. 











IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 
to Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or 
the Country, consult the “‘COUNTY want a place as such, consult the ad- Marble Statuary an the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S” FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





Strand, London, W.C. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, 
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MACMILLAN AND 60S LIST. 


FLODDEN FIELD: a Tragedy. 
By 


ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK, 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


L. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director of the Royal 

Bo ee “f Music. ss Cares L.Graves. With Photogravure Portraits, 
&c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
PUNCH.— One of the very best biographies the Baron has read for many a 


day.” 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 
CuEsTERTON. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
COMEDIES. 


With Introductory Essays and Notes. An Historical View of our Earlier 
Comedy and other Monographs by Various Writers, under the General 
Editorship of Cuartes Mitis Garey, Litt.D., LL.D. FROM THE 
BEGINNINGS TO SHAKESPEARE. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s, net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ A model of compact and relevant informa- 
tion.” 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHABLES W. WOOD. With 9Ilustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH,—“ A work which it is a delight to read.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Joser Repticu, of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the 
University of Vienna. Edited, with Additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
A Collection of Short Papers. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS of EPICTETUS 


with the Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated and Arranged by Hasrines 
Crosstey, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Tilustrated, Pott 8vo, 2s. net each. 


MAN OVERBOARD! By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, & OTHERS. 


By J. A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


























From DUCKWORTH & COS List. 


Ready TO-DAY at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE ORRERY PAPERS 


By the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. 


2 vols, with TWENTY-THREE PHOTOGRAVURES, 
demy 8vo, 42s. net. [See Prospectus. 


THE KING OF 
FOLLY ISLAND. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE VIEWS OF MISS JEWETT’S WRITING :— 


1.—‘‘ The talent of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is not sufficiently recognised.” 
—Mr. WILLIAM ArcHER, in his book ‘‘ America To-par.” 
2.—‘* Nothing more pleasingly characteristic of rural life in New England has 
been written...... They are properly idylls in prose.” 
—From a letter of James RussEett LoweEtu. 
3.—‘* Her studies are as clear-cut as a cameo, and they are of a character 
distinctly her own...... The better phase of New England life and character 
is exquisitely delineated. Miss Jewett is without rivalry in this field.” 
—Boston Herald. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. 


By JOHN POLLOCK, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tall demy 8vo, 10s, net. [Just out. 








An important contribution to English history, dealing mainly with three 
questions propounded to the Author by the late Lord Acton. 





Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO, have pleasure in 
announcing that the New Volume in their 
“GREENBACK LIBRARY” by HILAIRE 
BELLOC, Author of “The Path to Rome,” 
éc., is now in the press and will be published 
at an early date, 

Paper, Is. 6d. net.; cloth, 2s, net. 
“4 SERIES REMARKABLE FOR GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmsy. 
SUCCESS. By BR. B. CunnineHame GRAHAM. 


‘‘ This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as 
the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm...... Full 
of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 
—Athenzum, 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barpara Baynton. 


‘* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
—Daily Mail. 


‘““CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98. 
By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 


‘* Reaches the highest level of excellence. I shall find a place for * Croppies 
Lie Down’ between ‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘ A Gentleman of France.’”—To-day. 











The Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” is ‘‘at this moment our leading 
novelist of modern manners.” 
EVERY ONE IS READING HER LATEST BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By Exinor Gtyy. 


6s. With Coloured Frontispiece. 





A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
TRAPPER “JIM.” By Epwyn Sanpys, 


Author of ‘‘ Upland Game Birds,” &. With many Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


By CANON HENSON. 
SINCERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION 


A PLEA FOR TOLERATION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
H. Henstty Henson, Canon of Westminster. Globe 8vo, Is. net. 


THE DRAMA OF THE APOCA- 


LYPSE IN RELATION TO THE LITERARY_ AND POLITICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS TIME. By Frepyric Parmer. Crown 8vo, 
S. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Lite; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 

Judgment; 10, Heaven; 11. Hell; 12, The Second Coming of the Lord. 


A GIRL AMONG THE ANARCHISTS. 
By ISABEL MEREDITH. Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

This narrative of life among the London Anarchists is strictly true—a record 
of actual experience. 

‘*«Mr, Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ 
and has himself written for the ‘Tocsin,’ Very amusingly and effectively 
drawn.”—Daily Express. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
: By CHARLES HOLROYD. 
FirTy-Two ILLUSTRATIONS. First VOLUME IN a NEw SERIES, 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 








LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


By ARTHUR 3B. CHAMBERLAIN. 53 Illustrations. 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


SOSSSSSSSSOHOSS SOSH OOOO OOSOESSEOSHOOOSO 


TION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, including— 

(1) The Education Act, 1902, fully annotated, together with 

(2) The full text, with notes, of previous Acts dealing with 
Elementary, Technical, or Secondary Education ; previous 
repeals and repeals effected by the new Act being dis- 
tinguished from each other ; and : 

(3) Statutory Rules, Minutes, and Orders, including the Code 
for 1903, and the Teachers’ Registration Orders, anno- 
tated throughout. ‘ 

By G. EDWARDES JONES, Barrister-at-Law, 

and J. C. G. SYKES. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

« Within a single cover we have a complete vade mecum for the administrators 
of Educational law. It is the fullest and best of the many practical manuals 
that recent legislation has called forth.”—Times., 

‘The fullest, and in some ways the best, of the many works which the Act of 
1902 has called forth..,... The notes seem to us, as far as we have. been able to 
test them, admirably done......Mr. Edwardes Jones and Mr. Sykes are to be 


congratulated on the production of this authoritative and important work.” 
—Spectator. 


SIX LECTURES ON THE BOOK 
OF. GENESIS AS THE PRIMARY EVANGEL. 
By JAMES GREEN, D.D., Dean of Maritzburgh, Natal. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The object aimed at in these Lectures is to exhibit the Book of Genesis as an 
inspired spiritual drama in six acts, in which is unfolded before us the verring 
relations in which man stood to the Almighty during the ages that elapse 

tween the creation of man and the death of the Patriarch Jacob, 


FAITH : Evolution, the Higher Criticism, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. 
By the Rev. E. H, ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Vicar of 
' Avenbury, Herefordshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A discriminating judgment has been brought to bear throughout, and 
those who wish a clear, reliable, and, in the best sense, popular statement of 
the critical methods and results, cannot do better than turn to......his vigorous 


pages.” —Scotsman. f : : : 
“ Students will find much useful information on historical and even naturally 


scientific points. There is a helpful hopefulness and fearlessness on the 
author's part, which bears all the more weight from his evidently wide range 
of reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
AND LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for 
the Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M,A., formeriy 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


«Tt is crammed with useful hints.”—Oxford Magazine. : 
“The work teems with useful suggestions, not only for pupils, but also for 


teachers and examiners.” —Educational Times. : 
' «Will certainly help a student in mastering the mechanical processes of 


literary work.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Translated into English Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A., Oxon. 4to, 5s. 


«This faithful, scholarly, and tasteful book brings within reach of the English 
‘ yeader a poet who, in our opinion, ought to hold a place among the very fore- 
most of those unapproachable singers whom ancient Hellas brought forth.” 


—Pilot, 
OLD TOURAINE. 
The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
of France. By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Third Edition, 
Revised. In 2vols., with numerous IIlustrations, crown 8vo, 16s. 


«The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been 
produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 


conception.” — Times. 


VENICE. An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 
“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 


result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject......, 
From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


**No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of 
Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate knowledge of 
her history.......In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before 
gerve'as an excellent guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in 
Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be there =. a 

; : —Guardian. 








A HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the use of vee Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, &c., 5s, é 
“‘Mr. Myres has made a real advance on earlier school histories,” —g : 
“Taking the work as a whole, we regard it as the co + hee 
history to Mr. Oman’s Greck history.”—Saturday Review. Sit ate. Boma 
“We know no other history of Rome on the same scale so 00d as this,” 
. : . —<U b id i 
pa is really ietwestinn, ant sgt its polate clearly.”—Oxjord rr ‘ 
is is really an admirable book, and it is one whi ‘ 
needed.’”’—School World. . — on = 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
By W. S. ROBINSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, 3s, 6d, 
“This is a good book for the use of Middle and Upper Forms.” 
—Gl 
“ ‘ canting sak pina aig woe its subject." Scotsman. com, 
“On the whole this is pro y as good a book for use in Middl 
Forms as has yet been published.” —Manchester Guardian, meat tine 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE, 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A. Fecap. 8vo, with Maps, 3s, 
In use in schools at Harrow, Rugby, Repton, Oxford, D 
Dover, Edinburgh, Wellington College, Worcester, Bradford go 
“Mr. Robinson has filled a gap with real success.” —Guardian. 
** Just what is required by young students.”—Lducational Times, 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By Mrs. CYRIL RANSOME. Small fcap. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

‘In its comprehensiveness, accuracy, and sequence of events, we have seen 
no elementary compilation to equal it.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“Mrs. Ransome writes at young children’s level, but at the same time shows the 
why as well as the how of the events she chronicles.”—University Correspondent, 

“* Youths will not be ill off who never saw any other history of England thay 
Mrs. Ransome’s during their whole school course.” —Glasgow Herald, 


RIVINGTONS’ COMPLETE 
COURSE OF ENGLISH HISTORY TEACHING 
FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 

1. An Elementary History of England. 


For the use of the Lower Forms of Schools. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., late Professor of Modern History, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. Small fcap. Svo, with Maps and Plans, Is, 94, 
2. A Class Book of English History. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, Army, Inter. 
mediate, and Oxford.and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Central 
Welsh Board, Irish Intermediate, Scottish Leaving Certificates, kc. With 
Maps, Plans, Lists of Important Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard 
Illustrations, Chief Names, Notes and Index. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, és. 6d, 
3. An Advanced History of England. 
For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in Colleges, ‘ 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d, 
: May also be had in Two Periods :— 
Period 1.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. Period 2.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely; Author of “An Elementary History of the 
Church in Great Britain.” .. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** Mr. Hutton is an exact and fair-minded scholar who understands the art 
of popular exposition, and as an elementary manual for students of Church 
history his book is valuable.”’—Standard. 

“Is written with full knowledge, proper proportion, and wise compression,” 

—English Historical Review, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Eight vols, crown 8vo, 6s, net’ each; 
or the Set, £2 8s. net. 

Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Historyat the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Period 4.— Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 

Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ Colleze, Oxford, 

Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Period 7,Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 

By _H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 

7, W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
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